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POETRY: 


From the New York American. 
THE BARD'S LAST SONG. ; 
My task is done—my song has ceased.” —Byron. 


I feel no more the glow . thought 
Within my bosom rise; 

The inspiration— that had caught 
Its lustre from the skies, | 

The harp that I bare loved is hushed— 

ng has died away ; 

iene cour this withered hand hath brushed 
Are slumbering in decay. 

And I that woke upon its strings 
The deathless voice of song, — 

J—to whose fate there darkly clings 
The iron grasp of wrong— 

Am doomed to feel the mists of death 
Steal o’er my throbbing brain ; 

Without the power to wake one breath 
Of its accustomed strain. 


An icy chain is on my soul—- 
My spirit, bowed to earth, 
Hath not the power to control 
The thoughts it shadows forth; 
For on iny vision there doth press 
The dark and starless gloom, 
The cold—the bitter loneliness 
That gathers round the tomb. 


God! can it be that there must sleep 
The energy—the fire— 
The fond aspirings strong and deep— 
The eagle-winged desire ? 
The bright and quenchless thought that burned 
To soar from earth away— 
The high, immortal mind that spurned 
The shackles of its clay? 


Shall not the spirit, when the bars 
Of this cold earth are burst, 

Find that bright home among the stars, 
Its purest dreams have nursed ?_ 

Shall not the high soul wake again, 
Within a brighterclime; 

And live a life, and sing a strain, 
Eternal and sublime ? 


Rest then, my harp! where thou art hung, 
Upon the cypress tree ; 

Sleep then, its chords, that oft have rung 
With sweetest melody ; 

What though this hand shall wake no more 
The glory of thy song; 

Thy silent sleep shall soon be o’er—_ 

Thou shalt not slumber long. 


J. W. B. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SYCOPHANT. 
Bearroor Hatt, Jan. 18—. 

My Dear Brorner.— You were certainly very 
considerate in offering to provide tor one of my boys 
in your own line; you meant it kindly, I know, and 
Ithank you. And yet I think I should hardly have 
intruded my second son, Winterton, on your protec- 
tion, were it not that he has already manifested in 
sO many various ways the disposition of a courtier, 
that, faith, L suspect he can never be an honest man. 
You see, brother, I am unchanged; the worthy re- 
presentative of those (with one exception) unbaro- 
neted Bears, who, ever since the days of the fifth 
Henry, have been ready and willing to show and use 
their tusks. My other son is a chip of the old block; 
but Winterton resembles you in person as well as in 
ind: and I never witness the graceful bow which 
3 makes when Lord C. pays us a visit, without 
thinking of the congee with which you never failed 
to salute the provost at Cambridge; while your art- 
less elder brother paid his respect so awkwardly, 
that he excited the ridicule, and he used to fancy, 
the contempt of professors and student. Well! in 
this old weather-beaten hall, 1 will venture to assert 
that I have been as happy as you, with the smiles of 
your king (God bless him) beaming on you, and the 
applause of a parcel of sycophants ringing in yourears, 
hen Winterton has been with you afew months, 
rhaps you will be able to write and tell me if he 
is likely to make a figure in your world. If he ds to 
go to the devil, it is easier travelling a road embed- 
ded with golden sand, than one covered with paving 
stones; and I should like my boy to make the best of 
it, at all events. Perhaps you may be able to come 
down to us some time during the shooting season; 
you will hardly know the girls, they are so much 

improved My dear Basil, 
Your affectionate brother, 

Hanoip BEaRFOOT. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot. 
The baronet to whom this note was addressed, re- 
ceived it about two o’clock on the afternoon of a win- 
ter’s day, in his library—a small and silent room, 
where no light was admitted except through a paint- 
ed oriel window, opening into St. James’s a A 
servant in a rich livery presented it to him, upon a 
chased gold salver, and then stood back, evidently 
waiting to delivera message. Sir Basil, after cast- 
ing his eye over the letter, looked up. 


s The young gentleman who brought that letter, 
sir?” 


Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot was a slight and worn- 
looking man of, it might be, forty or even fifty, for 
care had suffered no traces but its own to remain on 
his aristocratic features; his mouth when in repose 
was firm and severe, but when he smiled, there was 
something so ineffably sweet in its character, that 
you forgot the statesman, and looked only upon a kind 
and benevolent friend. His forehead was high and 
expansive, and the eyes which sheltered beneath his 
very shaggy and rugged brows, were quick and even 
restless in action and expression. He read over his 
brother’s letter without betraying any emotion, at 
least, none that would have excited the attention of 
an ordinary observer. Again he cast his eye upon 
the opening paragraph, and commented thus upon 
the epistle, leaning back in the chaise-lounge, and 
placing his feet on a small ottoman that stood direct- 
ly before the fire:— 

**What clods we are at best,” he continued, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘marry! this brother of mine 
cannot see the difference between a courtier and a 
sycophant—between a man who, inspired by the glo- 
rious rays of God’s own luminary, soars upwards, 
and upwards, and upwards, until with steady eye and 
well-poised wing he looks on earth’s greatest as the 
mere instruments of his ambition:—he cannot see the 
difference between such a being as this, and the mo- 
ping, mowing owl that feeds on mice, worships the 
moon, and pays homage to all that have better eyes 
than itself; both are rapacious, and so, according to 
his theory, both must be the same. I must see the 
youth, however, and shall soon see through him, I 
suspect, or, despite his likeness to his uncle, he is 
no son of my good brother of Bearfoot Hall.” 

Winterton Bearfoot bowed in so obsequious a man- 
ner on entering his uncle’s presence, and inclined his 
body, which was long and ean, so completely after 
the fashion of a falling tower, that he had establish- 
ed himself for some moments on the corner of a 
high-backed chair, before Sir Basil could regard or 
observe the expression of his sharp, keen features. 
It was, in truth, one of those faces which, even in 
age, itis painfulenough to. look upon, because it 
tells of suspicion and mistrust: but in youth, when we 
love the open brow, the clear calm eye, that reflects 
the purity of heaven, and brightens with the beams 
of truth—it is sad, I say, to see the features in the 
spring of life, worn, and contracted, and gangreened 
with that loathsome suspicion which narrows the eye, 
furrows the cheek, and teaches the mouth to smile in 
such a sort, that you would rather it never smiled at 
all. 

It requires much more talent than people are in 
general aware of, to form a respectable rascal. 

It is true that the aspirant’s smile was insidious, 
but not sufficiently so to deceive the initiated; and his 
eagerness to appear what he was not, led those vers- 
ed in the world’s waysto believe that he was even 
more weak than wicked. 

‘‘] like our cousin so much,” said the baronet’s 
youngest daughter (he unfortunately had no sons,) 
climbing on his knee, after Winterton had been do- 
mesticated about six weeks in the family; ‘the is so 
attentive to Emma, and has presented her such a 
sweet ring with a heart’s-ease apon it, and a pretty 
motto.” “Indeed,” was papa’s answer. And Sir 
Basil, whose observations had presented him no in- 
clination to bestow his eldest daughter upon his second 
nephew, without farther comment, sat down, and 
wrote toa brother minister, requesting that he would 
provide for Winterton in the Colonial Office; quaint- 
ly adding, that he had no particular desire to settle 
him in ** the home department,” but would oblige his 
friend in return, when he had a relative to dispose of: 
thus was his first promotion marred by his want of 
honest wisdom. 

Cunning said, ‘‘flirt with and secure the daughter 
—the eldest daughter, while you flatter the father and 
mother.”—**Do not flirt,” quoth Wisdom, ‘‘steady 
your eye and nerve your hand to one great purpose, 
and suffer nothing to interfere with that.”—**But if 
I marry the daughter,” replied Cunning—**You will 
starve,” said Wisdom. But Cunning laughed—not 
outwardly, but inwardly—and the tender token was 
bestowed; and the baronet, taking Wisdom for Ais 
monitor, got rid of his nephew in the course of the 
following week, considerately placing him ina board- 


.| ing-house, to be near the situation he had procured. 


The head of the department where he was now draft- 
ed, was of a different character and bearing from Sir 
Basil; a man who from the mere fact of being of low 
birth, looked coldly, though with a specious diffi- 
dence, upon well-born and highly distinguished per- 
sons; one, who, like Sir Arehy was 
aye ‘*booing, booing, booing,” yet while he bowed, 
he sneered, and from a habit of suspecting all, had 
learned to think that he was himself suspected. In 
the mere act of bowing he was likely to be out-done 
by Winterton, whom he immediately regarded with 
jealousy, because in the first place he was of an old 
family, and secondly, because it was in compliance 
with a request, which, from the quarter it came, might 


ay him be shown an apartment: he is my ne- 


almost be considered a command, that he was now 


under his protection; and his mean small mind ima- 
gined that there must be some peculiar reason for 
Sir Basil’s request. ‘Why not provide for him in 
his own department?” said he to his wife, ‘there 
must be a motive for it; doubtless he wishes to gain 
more intimate information as to my proceedings.” 

** Very likely,” replied the lady; ‘or, perhaps, 
Lady Monkton Beartoot, thinks by this means, to 
make herself acquainted with my principles of econo- 
my. 

‘*Psha!” retorted the husband, ‘your ideas re- 
volve round one subject, and the only one!” forget- 
ting that his own were precisely of the same nature. 
How often in domestic life does the husband re- 
proach the wife for the very errors which he im- 
planted, without reflecting what the fruits would be, 

Winterton Bearfoot, had he possessed a little more 
wisdom, might have overcome much prejudice, but 
as it was, he appeared (at least so his superior 
thought) intent on foiling him with his own weapons. 
Did a great man enter the office, Winterton out-He- 
roded Herod in his attentions. Who was ever half 
so obsequious? Who ever listened to the worse than 
nothing which fell from titled lips, with so inclined 
a body—so intent an ear—so homage-like a carriage? 
Who laughed and continually applauded the stale 
jJests and antiquated ‘‘ Joes,” of an expectant governor, 
with a tenth of the zeal and earnestness of Winterton 
Bearfoot! 

“The fellow leaves me nothing to do in the way of 
compliment,” said his unele’s friend (I suppose I 
may use the cant term for the occasion) to his listen- 
ing mate, one night after the departure of a dinner 
party, in which the young official of necessity was 
included: **did you not notice the compliment he 
paid to Lord Eatemup? who is net only a gourme, 
but a gourmand: he was helped twice—yes, twice to 
soup, and the second time that he called for turbot, 
asked particularly for the fins. Winterton was so 
extraordinarily attentive to his wants, that at last his 
lordship said, ‘Sir, you make no dianer.’—* Your 
pardon, my lord,’ returned the popinjay, ‘I leave that 
tor my superiors—but too happy to be enabled to 
wait on those whose rank and talent command so 
much respect.’ 

** And how did it take?” inquired his lady. 

** Faith not at all—Eatemup’s a fool—yet the bait 
was too large for even him to swallow—he never, 
during the whole dinner, asked him to take wine!” 

** He made himself quite ridiculous by his sweet 
attentions to the ladies Lycett,” proceeded his wife; 
** he praised the beauty of Lady Jane’s mahogany 
complexion, and eulogized Lady Emily’s figure, 
which every body kuows is padded.” 

‘ e L wish the devil had him,” exclaimed the hus- 
and. 

And ‘* the little situation in the colonies” was pro- 
cured; and the youth shipped off, to the secret grati- 
fication of both parties concerned in his departure.— 
His uncle addressed the following epistle to his bro- 
ther, when Winterton went down previous to his 
departure, to take leave of his family. 

** My dear Brother, — Winterton bas now been not 
only with me, but in the Colonial Office, as you are 
aware, some months since, and it is with regret I as- 
sure you, he is unfit for our courtier-like existence 
—will you believe it, Lrother Harold—he bows too 
much! However, the situation to which he is ap- 
poiuted is in every way advantageous, and as he will 
of course explain all matters connected with it to 
you, I will say no more on the subject. He is likely 
to make more gold in India than in England—and as 
that was one of the principal, if | remember rightly, 
of your desires for him, I am glad there isa prospect 
of its fulfilment. 

** Your’s, my dear brother, as ever, 
“B. M. 

** To Harold Bearfoot, Esq., Bearfoot Hall.” 

** Rows too much,” repeated Harold Bearfoot, of 
Bearfoot Hall, ten times at the very least, and with 
every intonation of voice that it is possible to ima- 
gine. *‘* How the devil can that be—these courtiers 
grow more incomprehensible than ever. India! I 
shoald like him to return governor-general at the 
very least—if it were only to spite his uncle. The 
case is clear—clear as the noon-day—he was jealous 
of the boy—that is the simple fact—Oh! it is clear— 
quite. Well—an open field and fair play, and my 
life on’t he’ll bea ” but before the old gentle- 
man could exactly determine what he should be—he 
was sound asleep (it was after dinner) in his com- 
fortable cushioned chair. 

Winterton’s sisters were soon busied in the clip- 
ping and cutting of linen, calico, muslin, and the ne- 
cessary equipments for India; his kind, good-natured 
mother, the very personification of Lady Bountiful, 
stowed chests of conserves, and hordes of tongues, 
hams, pickles, away for his use, enough to stock an 
Indiaman; while his father rang a succession of 
changes on Sir Basil’s jealousy, the governor-gene- 
ralship of India, and the ey ewe (for that was 


his favourite phrase) of the Bearfoots. 
“God bless you, my dear boy! do not forget to 


wear your flannels on board ship,” sobbed the tender 
kind mother. The sisters wept also; not that Win- 
terton was beloved by any of them, for sycophants, 
at home, are always selfish, makin up for their out- 
of-doors suavity, by in-door austerity, But the idea 
of parting, even with the dog that worries, excites, 
for the moment, something approaching to regret. 
Besides, it was right to be sorrowful, and their tears 
were mixed with certain tender memoranda, as they 
pressed cheek to cheek in the great hall. ‘* Winter- 
ton, you will not surely forget the cornelian.” “Win- 
terton, the carved fan.” ‘*Oh, brother! you surely 
will remember the ivory work-box.” ** Winterton,” 
sobbed forth Julia, the * hers and consequently 
the most natural of the family, as she climbed up his 
knees, and cireled her little arms round his neck— 
‘*dear Winterton, come back soon, and bring me 
my parrot.” His father had made his adieus in what 
was called—certainly without any reason—the libra- 
ry; but as his instructions were perfectly disregard- 
ed by his son, and not likely to be of much use to any 
one, there is no necessity, that I know of, for re- 
bowie them here. One thing is certain—that when 
Mrs. Bearfoot entered the room, more than an hour 
after her sun’s departure, she saw that her husband’s 
forehead still leaned against the window, and that 
his eye was fixed upon the long, unbroken line of 
avenue, which the shadows of evening were render- 
ing every instant more indistinct. ‘* What does it 
signify, after all, Bess?” he murmured, drawing his 
hand with no gentle motion across his eyes: ** there 
is no doubt of his returning governor-general, at the 
very least!” 

ears passed on; Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot had 
paid the debt of nature, ,after suffering (like most 
public men, who deserve well of their country) mueh 
unmerited calumny and reproach; and his brother, 
also, slept the everlasting sleep in the tomb of his 
fathers; the elder girls were either married, or old 
maids: and if Julia had not received her parrot, she 
made up the Joss, by becoming, like most other wo- 
men, a parrot herself. The eldest son of the Bear- 
foots bade fair to perpetuate the lack-wit of his fa- 
ther, and was, to speak in homely phrase, a dosing, 
smoking, club-going, English ’squire, with less mo- 


share of his progenitors. 


It was on a fine and cheerful day that a group of 
military-looking men were assembled under the piaz- 
zas of the United Service Club, discussing the most 
current topics of conversation, and passing jests and 
remarks on the pedestrians who sauntered up and 
down Pall-Mall, or loitered to gaze on the engraved 
glories which grace the windows of ** Moon, Boys, 
and Graves.” ‘Surely 1 know that face,” said Ma- 
jor Matton to his friend, Colonel Guildford; ‘I can- 
not be deceived; and yet, if so, he is strangely alter- 
ed.” The gentleman who elicited this observation, 
seeing that he had caught the eye of two of the party, 
stopped, looked up with a smile, any thing but pleas- 
ing, and bowed twice, in so lowly a manner, that even 
in these days of nods and abruptness, his salutation 
attracted the attention of several of the ordinary pas- 
sengers; the greeting was acknowledged with so 
marked a coldness, that the person went on his way, 
not, however, without repeating the bow, as if it had 
met with the warmest reception. 

*‘If a masked and draped figure were to rise out of 
the waves, and salute me after that fashion, I could 
swear to it.” 

‘And so could I,” replied his friend; ‘‘nothing can 
change that man. One would have thought that his 
Indian experience would have gone some way towards 
breaking the neck of his lies and flatteries; they were 
too gross even for the East.” , 

‘‘Pardon me,” replied the other, “‘poor Bearfoot 
had never tact enough to discover that it was not 
given him to see any more than the one side of any 
question. You were at Madras, I believe, when he 
arrived?” 

‘I was, and he was a standing jest among us for 

some time, though we discovered at last, that he was 
malignant and treacherous asa tiger. We bad agood 
deal of leisure, and some five or six used to enter into 
a combination, to make the creature contradict hime 
self twenty times a day. Lord Goydon, poor fellow! 
would meet him with—‘Good morrow, Bearfoot; I 
think we shall have rain to-day.’—‘Your lordship is 
always correct; and, with all due deference, I had 
Just formed the same opinion. I hope your lordship 
will avoid cold.? At the ne#t turn the colonel would 
exclaim—‘ Ah, Bearfoot, another of our scorching 
days; we shall be cinders soon. ’—‘Caleined, colonel, 
cined: [never saw such indications of heat; my 
dear sir, you ought not to venture out without an 
umbrella.’ ” 
*** Bearfoot! M@ollingwood would exclaim, with a 
grave countenance, ‘I fear we shall have a change of 
administration—they are not content in Old England 
with the way affairs are managed, nor, to tell you 
the truth, am I over well satisfied.’ 


*¢ € Who has so much penetration as you, my dear 
Sir?—(for Collingwood was high in office) — only 


ney, and more necessities, than had ever fallen to the 
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ssh t ith emphasis)—as 
wish that there were such men—({ with emphasis)—as | every reason to believe that L shall be able to obtain 


I could name, near the throne, and then, indeed, we 
should be once more a great nation.” 

‘* ‘Ah, Winterton, is that you?’ Sir Thomas Gre- 
ville would say, slapping him on the shoulder, with 
a vigour which would throw the generality of men 
into undisguised passion at such familiarity, ‘have 


I can wear—it hides all defects; and, indeed, I have 


this situation at last.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Between both our connections—they do not know 
the absolute state of starvation we are in—but I must 


have the cloak.” 


you heard the news, my boy—our friends in the ad- 
ministration over the water, are firm—firm in their 
seats; besides all rumour of change has passed, and 
fam sure you are delighted at it.? * 

‘© ¢ Undoubtedly, my dear Sir Thomas—I am de- 
lizlted—pertectly so. Ah! you always said how it 
would be—from first to last! What would I not 
give for your powers of discernment!’ 

‘* We have often,” continued Colonel Guildford, 
‘‘jested, as I have said, on the mean, sycophantish 
habits of this youth; but on the night of the day when 
the above conversations took place, Bearfoot joined 
our party, we were, as gentlemen generally are, 
after dinner, more merry than wise—and at supper 
managed to recapitulate our morning dialogues. 

said Collingwood, laughing, ‘you and 
I, Bearfoot, will take a glass of this fine claret, to- 
gether, to the change we talked of this morning. | 

** Winterton bit his lip, and coloured; but anxious 
to avoid the subject, filled a bumper immediately. 

“¢What change is that?’ inquired Sir Thomas, 
who of course was in the secret, ‘change of love— 
has Winterton been again fickle?’ | 

‘No, no, no!’ vociterated Collingwood,—‘it is 
ithe change, the happy change, that either is to, or has 
taken place in our English administration. 

*¢ ‘Winterton Beartoot will never lift glass in such 
a cause,’ replied the other; the isa good man and 
true—true lipped and true hearted. Why, it was 
only this morning that he assured me he was per- 
fectly delighted at the stability of our affairs, and 
congratulated me on my powers of discernment.’ 

‘41711 not believe it,’ retorted Collingwood, ‘it 
was my penetration he complimented, and who can 
compliment so well,’ 


“The jest was carried on good-humouredly and 
gloriously, as we called it, and the syeophant was 
even in our estimation, sufficiently mortified. The 
next morning his smiles, to our astonishment, were 
as bland as ever; but in the course of a month or so, 
Collingwood was very coolly received at the govern- 
ment house. For this there was no apparent way of 
accounting, and we attributed it to the caprices of 
the great, the intermitting fever of inconsistency.— 
‘The same change, however, was perceptible towards 
Sir Thomas Greville, and all of our party, on that 
evening, with the exception of Beartoot, who had 
certainly bowed himself into the good graces of the 
governor’s lady at last. Many other circumstances 
roused our suspicions, and at last we reccived intor- 
mation that the villain had absolutely forged some 
letters, written others (anonymously, of course, ) and 


, moved heaven and earth, to be revenged for our jest. 


He had blackened us in a most horrid degree, and 
when it wasall discovered his excellency’s coldness 
was fully explained. Bearfoot’s scheme was more 
characterised by cunning than wisdom; but as we 
were talking of our meditated punishment for his 
transgressions, and of their probable result, the news 
burst upon us, like a thunder-cloud, that Winterton, 
the lying, the sycophantish Winterton Bearfoot, had 
absolutely stolen a march upon the governor, and 
clandestinely married the yen and most lovely 
of his daughters; we pitied the girl, and we sympa- 
thized most truly with her parents, und well we 
might, for it nearly broke the old man’s heart. He 
saw the perfect and utter unworthiness of the man 
she was united to, as an officer and a gentleman he 
could not acknowledge a branded liar, and his feel- 
ings as a father had been most deeply outraged by 
the duplicity she had been induced to practise.— 
‘They were obliged to leave the country without 
money and without pardon; but we heard that the 
governor procured him some small situation in the 
West India Is!ands. I have known nothing of him 
since; but his salutation tells me he is unreformed.”’ 
1 must now pass over a few additional months, and 
then introduce my readers to a very miserable room 
in the neighbourhood of Kennington—a little attic 
of one of those new paper-like houses, where the 
wind displaces the cement intended to unite the 
mixture of coarse clay denominated, in builders, 
terms, *‘ close burnt brick.” A man in soiled and 
worn-out garments was arranging the remains of 
what had been fine and abundant hair, at a three- 
cornered bit of looking-glass, which rested against 
the creaking window-trame, his features were ghast- 
ly and attenuated, and a low, wheezing cough, in- 
lerrupted in a most painful manner the dialogue he 
was carrying on, witha slight and elegantly formed 
woman, whose beauty had been evidently destroyed 
both by wantand sorrow; but little fire crouched 
amid three rusty bars which served as a grate, yet a 
int of about thirteen was endeavouring to heat an 
iron over its embers, with the evident intention of 
ironing a yellowish rae and still more yel- 
low neckeloth, on one end of a napless blanket, which 
had been half drawn off the wretched bed for tie 
purpose; a boy, of perhaps five, with the restlessness 
of childhood, was endeavouring to catch those cold, 
blue looking flies, that buzz so incessantly in desert- 
ed windows, robbing even the ambgphed spiders of 
their prey. 
ae ee can I get it out, love?” said the woman, in 
a gentle, expostulating tone: ‘it was my last resource 
God knows, to pledge it, and I would not have ta- 
ken it but to procure them food.” 


‘¢ Winterton,” replied she, solemnly, ‘*even my 
ring—my wedding ring, is gone—of all my jewels 
not a stone, nota pearl remainse We have hardly 
wherewith to cover our worn limbs—and the chain 

‘«¢ Ay, woman-like, mourn over your baubles,” he 
replied unfeelingly. ‘* Then why not leave us to 


‘starve, and go at once home to yeur lady-mother.” 


‘The patient wife looked at her daughter, whose 
tears were fast cooling the iron she had heated, and 
snatching her boy to her bosom, replied only with 
a burst of tears to her husband’s brutal taunt. 

Somewhat softened, he continued: ‘Forgive me, 
Auna—but there is your father’s picture—the minia- 
ture—I am sure that neither of us have any reason 
to cherish that. 
my cloak. Something tells me that my appeal of to- 
day will be successful.” 

After a moment’s pause she arose, and unfastening 
an old leather case, placed the little picture in her 
husband’s hand. 

** You surely do not expect me to go to a pawn- 
broker’s?”? he exclaimed, his habitual selfishness 
returning immediately. 

Winterton, cumnot take this there.” 

** Then she can,” he said. 

** What! send my child to such a place!” 

** You are much more careful of her than of me,” 
was the sneering reply. 

She again took up the miniature, and with the man- 
ner of one who has nothing more dear to part with, 
descended the creaking stairs. 

Winterton Bearfoot is already recognised, and it 
only remains to accompany him, enveloped in his 
cloak, to the dwelling of the great man trom whom 
he expected, perhaps, because of his importunity, as 
much as any thing else, some situation. . 

After many hours waiting he was more bitterly 
disappointed than ever, and his hurried step and 
hectic cheek evinced the contending feelings of his 
mean, but yet haman bosom. His family had long 
cast him off as unworthy to bear his name—friends! 
—the sycophant, the slanderer, had none—even she, 
who, ‘in evil report and good report, had followed 
—and watched—and waited—she, the high born and 
the beautiful, who in the fulness of her unworldly 
feelings had bestowed her pure, her young affections 
on one so unworthy the treasure—she, he telt—he 
knew it—she, could not but scorn him; his children— 
his own flesh and blood—they loathed—despised him 
—their father! They clung to their mother with 
even more than the sweet confidence of childhood, 
for they knew that if she would abandon them, Aer 
mother would receive her to her bosom, and she 
would be rich—beloved as ever. 

Some—many, perhaps, of the good feelings which 
are always inherent with the bad in every bosom, 
however their cultivation may be neglected, struggled 
within him, and he leant for a moment against a tree 
in St. James’s Park, perhaps from a wish to arrange 
his ideas. 
rugged bark, two persons passing, stopped and ex- 
claimed, at the same moment, ‘** Winterton Bear- 
foot!” These persons were Collingwood and Colo- 
nel Guildford. 

He looked at them, and the expression and bright- 
ness of his eyes, blazing like torches iu a charnel- 
house, rivetted both gentlemen to the spot. At 
first he attempted to salute them, but the effort was 
made in vain. 


he added, ina low and faltering voice, ‘‘and as you 
called me the sycophant, why, you may call that the 
sycophant’s grave.” 

They were his last words--he would have fallen 


face for a moment was crimson as the gore itself, and 
then it faded almost as quickly, intu the eold and 
pallid hue of death. 


From a Liverpool paper. 
A TRUE STORY. 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A few years ago, as a gentleman whom we shall 
call Davenport, was, one evening about dusk, riding 
slowly into the little town of G , he was start- 
led from a reverie, in which he was at the moment 
indulging, by a youthful figure which bounded from 
the paraphet and seized the bridle of his horse.— 
His first impulse was anger at what he considered 
either a malicious or impertinent interruption; but the 
delicate face, slight figure, and, more than all, the 
pleading and agitated expression, which he observed 
in the countenance of the youth, irresistibly attracted 
his attention, and impelled him to draw his rein, and 
request, mildly, to know the cause of an action 80 
unexpected. In timid and tremulous tones, and in 
terms in which the incoherence of extreme agitation 
was painfully evident, the stranger informed Daven- 
port, that he had, for some time, waited in anxious 


**It must be had, for all that—it is the only thing 


hope of seeing some individual whose respectability 


You could pledge it, and redeem | 


Ashe pressed his forehead against the | 


| 


' nishment. 


| 


of appearance might pass for a guarantee of his honor, 
and whom, In consequence, he might have courage 
‘to address. In a briet and hurried manner he inform- 
ed Davenport, that he feared pursuit from some ene- 
my, and implored to be conveyed to some place of 
safety. ‘here was something in the tones of his 
voice which was at once tremulous and spirited, but 
that spirit seemed subdued by a nervous alarm and 
fearfulness, which seemed almost effeminate. As he 
spoke, Davenport felt a growing interest for which he 
could searcely account. He requested the youth to 
walk by his side as far as the inn, where he hinted 
that a further explanation would be necessary.— 
if,” proceeded he, ‘tyuu satisfy me that shall 
not be acting improperly, you may command my 
services.” 

Davenport was a young man of generosity and 
spirit, and, being of an enthusiastic and romantic 
turn of mind, an adventure like the present was of 
the very nature toawaken all his interest. In acts of 
common charity he was exceedingly suspicious, and 
he hated the business-like method, as he was wont to 
call it, of giving through the medium of hirelings, 
But, where he was certain that the object was worthy, 
no man was more ready to shed the tear of pity, and 
to open both his heart and his purse at the call of 
want and wretchedness. He once walked through 
some of the most filthy streets in London, daily, for 
several weeks together, to sit for his picture to a mis- 
erable, starving, but talented and deserving artist, 
whom he remunerated by paying him nearly twenty 
times the sum charged; and he spurned from tim the 
wretched, hollow-hearted fool, who in consequence of 
the performance of this charitable action laughed at 
him asan eccentric. In short, though he was suffi- 
ciently suspicious on occasion, yet if his suspicion 
were once lulled or done away with, his benevolence 
became enthusiasm. 

Having given his horse to the care of a groom, 
Davenport entered the inn, followed by the youth, 
and immediately desired to be shown to a private 
apartment. 

‘¢ Well sir,” said he, as soon as the waiter had 
withdrawn, ‘will you now oblige me by telling me 
how far [ may be of service to you and in what way. 
But I beg pardon: you seem fatigued; pray sir, be 
seated; shall [ call for some refreshment?” 

The youth stood, pale, apparently irresolute, and 
evidently abstracted, while the heaving of his breast 
betrayed violent emotion. At length he raised his 
head and essayed to speak. The effort was too much; 
his lips quivered; the tears which had gathered in his 
eyes overflowed; the intended articulation burst, and 
was broken in uncontrollable sighs, and convulsive 
sobs; and, sinking back into a chair, he covered his 
face with his hands, and burst into a violeut hysterical 
passion of weeping. 

Davenport was amazed. ‘* What, in Heaven’s 
name, can be the cause of this excessive grief?” said 
he. ‘*1 beseech you contide it to me; and, if it admit 
of consolation, | swear to do my utmost to assuage it, 
and to promote your happiness.” 

The stranger returned a look of gratitude, and 
made strong efforts to control hisemotion. He rose 
and advanced towards Davenport, and, in performing 
this action, his hat, which he had not hitherto re- 
moved, and which Davenport had remarked was 
worn rather awkwardly, slipped from his head, aud 
down fell, in clustering profusion, ** black as the 
wing of a raven,” the glossy curls of a female. Da- 
venport started, and uttered an exclamation of asto- 

He was not less struck with the revela- 
tion which this slight accident had effected, than with 
tke sparkling and highly characterized beauty of the 
being who stood before him. A thousand thoughts 
flashed, with the quickness and evanescence of light- 
ring, through his brain, as he tried to catch a glimpse 


‘“‘Ah!—you witnessed my disgrace, and the devil | of the meaning of an adventure so strangely romantic. 
sent you here to see my misery. Disappointed— Self is always predominant in the best regulated 
loathed—starving—wife—children—all starving.— minds, thet the leading idea, as prompted by his va- 
Well--let it be so.” A horrid change passed over | pity, seemed to ask him if such a disguise as this were 
his countenance, and as his hand, which was extend- | the result of some unknown attachment to himself. 
ed towards them, fell helplessly ‘towards the earth, | "These thoughts, however, were but the tumultuous 


crowding of afew seconds. 

Meanwhile, the stranger, seeing herself discover- 
ed, stood confused and agitated. Burning blushes of 
conscious impropriety suffused her lovely cheeks, 


on the earth, but Collingwood caught him iu his arms | which were, the next instant, with the revalsion of 
—-a quantity of blood rushed from his mouth--his | feelings, pale and bloodless as alabaster; and such 


seemed the overpowering nature of her emotion that, 
if Davenport had not stepped forward and caught her, 
she would have fallen to the floor. 

‘© Tell me,” said he, ‘*l beseech you, and tell me 
calinly and candidly, who are you, and what is the 
meaning of this disguise?”’ 

‘* Oh, sir, what must you think of me?” cried she, 
endeavouring to hide her face, which was again co- 
vered with blushes. ‘‘ There is something in your 
countenance, sir, and in your manner, which tells me 
that you are a man of honour, and that you feel for 
me; I will, therefore, without affectation, briefly re- 
late to you the painful situation in which I have placed 
myself. I was obliged either to do something simi- 
lar to this, or submit to that which would have been 
worse than death. 


‘‘My father is a cold and haughty-tempered man, 
who would sacrifice every feeling of his nature to the 
enhancement of his worldly consequence. Since 
the death of my mother, which happened when I 
was very young, I have experienced but little affec- 
tion from him. He has latterly, however, set his 
heart upon my union with an aged peer; who pro- 
rises to advance his political influence, aad whose 
cupidity, I imagine, has been excited by the fortune 
which I inherit through my mother. But, as1 would 


rather die than be made the vietim of a compact so 
mean, I straight, though, perhaps, very undutifully, 
told my father so, and the consequence has been a 
vigorous confinement ever since, joined to treatment 
so harsh, with a view, no doubt, of harrassing me 
into compliance, and showing so little affection on the 
part of my parent, that [ resolved, if I could by any 
means make my escape, to quit him, and proceed to 
London, where [ could claim the protection of my de« 
ceased mother’s family, with whom my father has 
long been at variance. He, suspecting, I suppose, 
an oceurrence of this kind, kept me totally without 
money, and it was with the greatest difficulty I pro- 
cured this disguise, in which, fearing an energetic 
and immediate pursuit, I thoughtlessly, and, 1 now 
see, imprudently leit my father’s house, and now that 
I begin to perceive the consequence of the step [ have 
taken, | know not how to proceed, unless you, sir,” 
she said, hesitatingly, “ will be generous enough to 
protect me till Iam safe with my relations in town, 
when I can promise you your goodness shall not go 
unrewarded.” 

**There is so much nobleness of mind,” said Da- 
venport, ‘‘in your refusal of your father’s improper 
proposal, and so much spirit in your execution of 
your plan for evading it, rash as the plan was, that [ 
cannot, for a moment, hesitate.”” ‘The truth is, that 
the novelty of the situation into which he was thus 
suddenly thrown, as protector of a lone female flying 
from the tyranny of an ambitious parent, had irresis- 
tible charms for a mind so moulded as was that of 
Davenport. He immediately proposed, as a matter 
of prudence, and to stop the venom tongue of slan- 
der, if this adventure should, by any chance, become 
known, that Miss S——, by which initial we shall 
designate the stranger, should immediately become 
the guest of his sister, who had lately become the 
bride of a clergyman at no great distance, and to 
whom he was, at that time, on a visit. To her, he 
said, he would relate the whole matter, as he could 
depend implicitly on ber prudence. Miss S—— 
joyfully and thankfully accepted this offer, and a 
coach was forthwith ordered, and thither they pro- 
ceeded. 

_ Davenport, on their arrival at the vicarage, lost no 
time in informing his sister of his strange rencon- 
tre, and, as the latter possessed a heart not less kind 
than his own, she willingly installed Miss S as 
her protege. ‘The latter, of course, was soon trans- 
muted into her propria persona, and, as she entered 
the room in her female attire, the heart of Davenport 
palpitated as though the ‘‘love shaft” of Cupid had 
been ‘loosened smartly from his bow,” and had al- 
ready ene his bosom. And if, in the vanity 
of youth, he thoughtthat the eyes of Miss S——, as 
she expressed her thanks, beamed upon him with an 
expression warmer than that of gratitude,—will he 
be blamed? 


_The next morning they set out for London. On 
his arrival there, atter having informed the relatives 
of Miss S—— of her peculiar situation, he wrote an 
expostulatory letter to her father. ‘The reply was, a 
furious demand, that his daughter should be imme- 
diately and unconditionally restored to him. The 
letter concluded with sundry threats of the vengeance 
of the law, in case of refusal. 

Davenport was now at a loss how to proceed; but 
having got intelligence that Mr. S was posting 
up to London, he torthwith determined to avoid him 
by posting back to his sister, leaving the exasperated 
father to dissipate his rage as he best might. 

_The latter, on his arrival in London, made imme- 
diate inquiries for Davenport, of whom, much to his 
chagrin and disappointment, he could learn no tidings. 
He then went to the relations of his deceased wite, 
but they would give him no satisfaction. Throngh 
the medium of his lawyer, he was directed to the 
country residence of Davenport, whither he proceed- 
ed. On his arrival there, he was again disappoint- 
ed, for he found the house merely in the keeping of 
the steward, who informed him that his master had 
not resided there for six months past, 


In similar fruitless and anxious inquiries, he spent 
nearly a quarter of a year; for no one thought of di- 
recting him to the vicarage where the sister of Dav- 
enport and her reverend spouse led a very retired 
lite. He was in despair. It seemed as though his 
daughter were lost to him forever, and, for the first 
time in his life, as this thought crossed his mind, he 
felt like afather. He was sitting in his study, up- 
braiding himself for the unkind coldness with which 
he had ever treated her, and pondering upon what 
steps he should next pursue, when a servant entered, 
and presented him witha letter. Jt was from Daven- 
port, requesting, in the most respectful terms, that 
he would take into consideration the unhappiness 
which must necessarily be the lot of his daughter, if 
he sacrificed her to the arms of one whom she must 
ever dislike and despise. It concluded by request- 
ing the favour of an interview at the vicarage, a di- 
rection to which was added. 

As Mr. S——~ perused this letter, some of his for- 
mer harsh feelings returned upon him. It was with 
difficulty to be endured, that a mere stranger should 
take the liberty of dictating any part of the conduct 
which he was to pursue with respect to his daugh- 
ter. He, however, lost not amomeut in proceeding 
to the place of interview. 

It was about three o’clock on the day subsequent to 
that on which he had received the letter that he ar- 
rived at the vicarage of ——. On his entrance, he 
was immediately conducted by the attendant to a 
drawing-room, where, the first object which struck 
his sight was his daughter, standing at a window, 
leaning fondly and affectionately on the arm of a gen- 
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tleman, whose noble features beamed with love as he 
zed, witha delighted expression, upon her face.— 

n perceiving her father, she rushed forward, and, 
kneeling at his feet, exclaimed, ‘Forgive me, for- 

ive me, my dear father. Qh, sir, Itear 1 have now 
doubly offended you.” 

Mr. S violently curbed the flow of affection 
which would have prompted him to raise and em- 
brace her, and said sternly, “I forgive you, Emily, 
on condition that you immediately give your hand to 
the Earl of C ; not notherwise.” 

The gentleman before mentioned, who had stood a 
calm observer of this scene, now stepped forward, 
and bending the knee beside her, said, **Your condi- 
tion is impossible to be performed, sir. We both 
need your pardon, for having, though unavoidably, 
proceeded without your approbation. Your daughter, 
sir, is now Mrs. Henry Davenport, my wife, } 

Mr. S. stood fora tew ‘Is this 

‘mily?” he at length exclaimed, 

so, si’,”’ tultered she, hiding her face on 
the white arm which rested on her husband’s shoul- 
< And pray, sir,” said Mr. 8. the man of the world 
predominating and peeping out through his struggling 
affections, ‘* what may be your income and pros- 
pects?’ Are they of sufficient weight to balance 
ugainst the large fortune whieh my daaghter will 
bring vou, and which, lam sorry to say, 1 have no 
control over?” 

‘* My income, sir,” said Davenport, raising Emily 
from her knees, ‘tis clear four thousand per annum; 
and my family, political connexions, and influence, 
are powerful and extensive.” ‘ 

‘The last clause settled the point. ‘*Emily,” said 
Mr. S. , “give me your hand. Until you parted 
from me, I knew not how much If valued—how much 
1 loved you; and now fF find you but to lose you 
again. However, Mr. Davenport your hand; there, 
take her. God bless you! may you be happy.” 

Davenport, with tears in his eyes; thanked his fu- 
ture parent enthusiastically, and Emily threw herself 
on her father’s neck, and wept. 

Never, never was 2 union more happy than this 
which was so strangely brought about: and this true 
story will serve as one more instance, added to the 
many, of the romance of real life. J. B. 
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TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE ALUAMBRA. 

“ Among those who attended in the train of the 
monarchs was a favourite page of the queen, named 
Kuyz de Alarcon. ‘To say that he was a favourite 
page of the queen was at once to speak his eulogium; 
for every one in the suite of the stately Elizabeth 
was chosen for grace, and beauty, and accomplish- 
ments. Iie was just turned of eighteen, light and 
lithe of form, and graceful as a young Autinous.— 
To the queen he was all deference and respect; yet 
he was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and spoil- 
ed by the ladies of the court, and experienced in the 
ways of womeu far beyond his years. This loiter- 
ing page was one morning rambling about the groves 
of the Generalife, which overlook the grounds of 
the Alhambra. He had taken with him for his 
amusement, a favourite ger-falcon of the queen.— 
In the course of his rambles, seeing a bird rising 
from a thicket, he unhooded the hawk and let him 
fly. The faleon towered high in the air, made a 
sweep at his quarry, but missing it, soared away, re- 
gardless of the calls of the page. The latter follow- 
ed the truant bird with his eye in its capricious flight 
until he saw it alight upon the battlements of a re- 
mote and lonely tower in the outer wall of the Al- 
hambra, built on the edge of a ravine that separated 
the royal fortress from the grounds of the Geuera- 
life. It was, in fact, the “ower of the Princesses.’ 
‘The page descended into the ravine and approached 
the tower, but it had no entrance from the glen, and 
its lofty height rendered any attempt to scale it 
fruitless. Seeking one of the gates of the fortress, 
therefore, he made a wide circuit to that side of the 
tower facing within the walls. A small garden, en- 
closed by a trellis work of reeds overhung with 
myrtle lay before the tower. Opening a wicket the 
page passed between beds of flowers and thickeis of 
roses to the ¢oor. It was closed and bolted. A 
crevice inthe door gave him a peep into the interior. 
‘There was a small Moorish hall with fretted walls, 
light marble columns, and an alabaster fountain sur- 
rounded with flowers. In the centre hung a gilt 

cage containing a singing bird; bencath it, on a chair 
lay a tortoise shell cat, among reels of silk and other 
articles of female labour, and a guitar decorated with 
ribands, leaned against the fountain. Ruyz de Alar- 
con was struck with these traces of female taste and 
elegance ina lonely, and, as he supposed, deserted 
tower. They reminded him of the tales of enchant- 
ed halls current in the Alhambra: and the tortoise- 
shell cat might be some spell bound princess. He 
knocked gently at the door; a beautiful face peeped 
out from a little window above, but was instantly 
withdrawn, He waited, expecting that the door 
would be opened, but he waited in vain; no footstep 
was to be heard within—all was silent. Had his 
senses deceived him, or was this beautiful apparition 
the fairy of the tower! He knocked again, and more 
loudly. After a little while the beaming face once 
more peeped forth; it was that of a blooming damsel 
of fifteen. The puge immediately doffed his plumed 
bonnet, and entreated in the most courteous accents 
to be permitted to ascend the tower in pursuit of his 
falcon. ‘I dare not open the door, senor,’ replied 
the little damsel blushing; ‘my aunt has forbidden it.’ 


—— 


*] do beseech you, fair maid; it is the favourite fal- 
con of the queen; I dare not return to the palace 
without it.? ‘Are you, then, one of the cavaliers of 
the court?’ ‘I am, fair maid; but I vhall lose the 
queen’s fayour and my place, if 1 lose this hawk. ’— 
‘Santa Maria! it is ageinst you cavaliers of the court 
my aunt has charged me especially to bar the door.’ 
‘Against wicked cavaliers, doubtless: but I am none 
of these, but a simple harmless page, who will be 
ruined and undone if you deny me this request.’ 


** The heart of the little damsel was touched by 
the distress of the page. It was a thousand pities 
he should be ruined for the want of so trifling a boon. 
Surely, too, he could not be one of those dangerous 
beings whom her aunt had described as a species of 
cannibal, ever on the prowl to make prey of thought- 
less damsels—he was gentle and modest, and stood 
so entreatingly with cap in his hand, and looked so 
charmingly. The sly page saw that the garrison 
began to waver, and redoubled his entreaties in such 
moving terms, that it was not in the nature of mortal 
maiden to deny him; so the blushing little warden of 
the tower descended and opened the door with a 
trembling hand; and if the page had been charmed 
by a mere glance of her countenance from the win- 
dow, he was ravished by the full-length portrait now 
revealed to him. Her Andalusian bodice and trim 
basquina set off the round but delicate symmetry of 
her form, which was as yet scarce verging into wo- 
manhood. Her glossy hair was parted on her fore- 
head with scrupulous exactness, aud decorated with 
a fresh-plucked rose, secording to the universal cus- 
tom of the country. It is true her complexion was 
tinged by the ardour of a southern sun, but it served 
to give richness to the mantling bloom of her cheek, 
and to heighten the lustre of her melting eyes. Ruyz 
de Alarcon beheld all this with a single glance, for 
it became him not to tarry; be merely murmured his 
acknowledgments, and then bounded lightly up te 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. He soon re- 
turned with the truant bird upon bis fist. The dam- 
sel, in the meantime, had seated herself by the foun- 


agitation she let fall the reel upon the pavement.— 
The page sprang and picked it up, then dropping 
gracefully on one knee, presented it to her; bat, 
seizing the hand extended to receive it, imprinted on 
it a kiss more fervent and devout than he had ever 
imprinted on the fair hand of his sovereign. ‘ Ave 
Maria, senor!’ exclaimed the damsel, blushing still 
deeper with confusion and surprise, for never before 
had she received such a salutation. ‘The modest page 
made a thousand apologies, assuring her it was the 
way at court of expressing the most profound ho- 
mage and respect. Her anger, if anger she felt, was 
easily pacified, but her agitation and embarrassment 
continued, and she sat blushing deeper and deeper, 
with her eyes cast down upon her work, entangling 
the silk which she attempted to wind. ‘The cunning 
page saw the confusion in the opposite camp, and 
would fain have profited by it; but the fine speeches 
he would have uttered died upon his lips, his at- 
tempts at gallantry were awkward and ineffectual; 
and, to his surprise, the adroit page, who had figured 
with such grace and effrontery among the most know- 
ing and experienced ladies of the court, found him- 
self awed and abashed in the presence of a simple 
damsel of fifteen. In fact, the arUess maiden, in her 
own modesty and innocence had guardians more ef- 
fectual than the boits and bars prescribed by her vi- 
gilaut aunt. Still, where is the female bosom proof 
against the first whisperings of love? The little 
damsel, withall her artlessness, instinctively compre- 
hended all that the faltering tongue of the page failed 
to express; and her heart was fluttered at behold- 
ing, for the first time, a lover at her feet—and such 
alover! ‘The diffidence of the page, though genu- 
ine, was short-lived, and he was recovering his usual 
ease and confidence, when a shrill voice was heard at 
a distance. ‘* My aunt is returning from mass!’ cried 
the damsel in affright; ‘I pray you, senor, depart.’ 
‘Not until you grant me that rose from your hair as 
a remembrance.’ She hastily untwisted the rose 
from her raven locks; ‘ Take it,’ cried she, agitated 
and blushing; ‘ but pray begone.? The page took 
the rose, and at the same time covered with kisses 
the fair hand that gave it. Then placing the flower 
in his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, he 
bounded off through the garden, bearing away with 
him the heart of the gentle Jacinta. 


** When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower, she 
remarked the agitatation of her niece, and an air of 
confusion in the hall; but a word of explanation suf- 
ficed—* A ger-falcon had pursued his prey into the 
hall.’ * Merey on us! to think of a falcon flying in- 
to the tower! Did ever one hear of so sauey a hawk? 
Why the very bird in the cage is not safe!? The vi- 
gilant Fredleganda was one of the most wary of an- 
cient spinsters. She had a becoming terror and dis- 
trust of what she denominated ‘the opposite sex,’ 
which had gradually increased through a long life of 
celibacy. Not that the good lady had ever suffered 
from their wiles, nature having set up a safeguard 
in her face that forbade all trespass upon her pre- 
mises; but ladies who have least cause to fear for 
themselves, are most ready to keep a watch over their 
more tempting neighbours. The niece was the or- 
phar of an officer who had fallen in the wars. She 
had been educated in a convent, and had recently 
been transferred from her sacred asylum to the im- 
mediate guardianship of her aunt, under whose over- 
shadowing care she vegetated in obscurity, like an 
opening rose blooming beneath a briar. Nor indeed 


is this comparison entirely accidental; for, to tell the 
‘truth, her fresh and dawning beauty had caught the 


tain in the hall, and was winding silk; but in her | 4 


public eye, even in her seclusion, and, with that 
poetical turn common to the people of Andalusia, 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood had given her 
the appellation of ‘he Rose of Alhambra.’ The 
wary aunt continued to keep a faithful watch over 
her tempting litle niece as long as the court contin- 
ued at Grenada, and flattered herself that her vigi- 
lance had been successful. It is true, the good lady 
was now und then discomposed by the tinkling of 
guitars, and the chanting of love ditties from the 
mogulit groves beneath the tower; but she would ex- 
hort her niece to shut her ears against sucl idle 
minstreisy, assuring her that it was one of the arts 
of the opposite sex,by which simple maids were often 
lured to their undoing. Alas! what chance with a 
simple maid hasa dry lecture against a moonlight 
serenade? At length King Philip cut short his so- 
journ at Grenada, and suddenly departed with all 
his train. The vigilant Fredeganda watehed the 
royal pageant as it issued forth from the gate of Jus- 
tice, and descended to the great avenue leading to 
the city. When the jast banner disappeared from 
her sight, she returned exulting to her tower, for all 
her cares were over. ‘lo her surprise, a light Ara- 
bian steed pawed the ground at the wicket-gate of 
the garden;—to her horror, she saw through the 
thickets of roses a youth, in gaily embroidered dress, 
at the feet of her mece. At the sound of her foor- 
Steps he gave a tender adiey, bounded lightly over 
| the barrier of reeds and myrtles, sprang upon his 
, horse, and was out of sight in an instant. ‘The ten- 
ider Jacinta, in the agony of her grief, lost all 
thought of her aunt’s displeasure. ‘hrowing herself 
into her arms, she broke forth into sobs and tears. 
‘Ay di mi!’ cried she; ‘he’s gone!—he’s gone!— 
he’s gone! and I shall never see him more!’ * Gone! 
—who is gone?—what youth is that I saw at your 
feet?? *A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid me 
farewell.’ * A queen’s page, child! echoed the vigi- 
lent Fredeganda faintly; ‘and when did you become 
acquainted with a queen’s page?? * The morning 
that the ger-fulcon came into the tower. It was the 
ueen’s ger-falcon, and he came in pursuit of it.’ 
* Ay silly, silly girl! know that there are no ger-fal- 
cons half so dangerous as those young prankling 
pages, and it is precisely such simple birds as thee 
they pounce upon.” The aunt was at first indignant 
at learning that, in despite of her boasted vigilance, 
a tender intercourse had been carried on by the 
youthful lovers, almost beneath her eye; but when 
she found that her simple hearted niece, though thus 
exposed, without the protection of bolt or bar, to all 
the machinations of the opposite sex, had come forth 
unsinged from the fiery ordeal, she consoled herself 
with the persuasion that it was owing to the chaste 
and cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, 
steeped her to the very lips. While the aunt laid 
this soothing unction to her pride, the niece treasur- 
ed up the oft-repeated vows of fidelity of the page. 
But what is the love of restless, reving men? A va- 
grant stream that dallies for a time with each flower 
upon its bank, then passes on, and leaves them all in 
tears. Days, weeks, months, elapsed, and nothing 
more was heard of the page. ‘The pomegranate ri- 
pened, the vine yielded up its fruit, the autumnal 
rains descended in torrents from the mountains; the 
Sierra Nevada became covered witha snowy mantle, 
and wintry blasts howled through the halls of the 
Alhambra—still he came not. ‘he winter passed 
away. Again the genial spring burst forth with 
songs and blossoms and zephyr; the snows melted 
from the mountains, until none remained but on the 
lofty summit of Nevada, glistening through the sul- 
try summer air, Still nothing was heard of the for- 
getful page.” 
Poor Jacinta sits and weeps her time away beside 
a fountain in the hall. 


** As the bell in the distant watch-tower of the 
Alhambra struck the midnight hour, the fountain 
was again agitated; and bubble—bubble—bubble— 
it tossed about the waters, until the Moorish female 
again rose to view, She was young and beautiful; 
her dress was rich with jewels, and in her hand she 
held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and was faint, 
but was reassured by the soft and plaintive voice of 
the apparition, and the sweet expression of her pale, 
melancholy countenance. 
said she, ‘ what aileth thee? Why do thy tears trou- 
ble my fountain, and thy sighs and plaints disturb 
the quiet watches of the night?? ‘I weep because of 
the fuithlessness of man, and I bemoan my solitary 
and forsaken state.’ * Take comfort; thy sorrows 
may yet have an end. Thou beholdest a Moorish 
Princess, who, like thee, was unhappy in her love. 
A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won my heart, and 
would have borae me to his native land and to the 
bosom of his church. 1 was a convert in my heart, 
but I lacked courage equal to my faith, and lingered 
till too late. For this the evil genii are permitted to 
have power over me, and I remain enchanted in this 
tower until some pure Christian will deign to break 
the magic spell. Wilt thou undertake the task?” ‘I 
will,’ replied the damsel trembling. ‘Come hither 
then, and fear not; dip thy hand in the fountain, 
sprinkle the water over me, and baptize me after the 
manner of thy faith; su shall the enchantment be dis- 
pelled, and my troubled spirit have repose.” The 
damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped her 
hand ia the fountain, collected water in the palm, 
and sprinkled it over the pale face of the phantom. 
The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She 
dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, erossed 
her white arms upon her bosom, and melted from 


sight, so that it seemed merely as if a shower of 


‘Daughter of mortality,’ 


tired from the hall filled with awe and wonder. She 
scarcely closed her eyes that night; but when she 
awoke at daybreak out of a troubled slumber, the 
whole ap 1 to her like a distempered dream,— 
On descending into the hall, however, the truth of 
the vision was established; for, beside the fountain, 
she beheld the silver lute glittering in the morning 
sunshine, 


The music of this lute fairly enchants all the hear- 
ers, till at length its mistress is sent for to court, to 
try Its Influence over the hypochondriac monareh. 

** At the mo.nent we treat of, however, a freak had 
come over the mind of this sapient and illustrious 
Bourbon that surpassed all former vagaries. After 
a long spell of imaginary illness, which set all the 
strains of Faranelli, and the consultations of a whole 
orchestra of vourt fiddlers at defiance, the monarch 
fairly, in idea, gave up the ghost, and considered 
himself absolately dead. This would have been 
harmless enough, aud even convenient both to bis 
queen and courtiers, had he been content to remain 
in the quietude befitting a Gead man; but to their an- 
noyance he insisted upon having the funeral ceremo- 
nies performed over him, and, to their inexpressible 
perplexity, began to grow impatient and to revile bit- 
terly at them for negligence and disrespect, in leav- 
ing him unburied, What was to be done? To 
disobey the king’s positive commands was monstrous 
in the eyes of the obsequious courtiers of a punctil- 
ious court—but to obey him, and bury him alive, 
would be Gownright regicide! In the midst of this 
feartul dilemma a rumour reached the court, of the 
female minstrel who was turning the brains of all 
Andalusia. ‘The queen despatched missions in all 
haste to summon her to St. Ildefonso, where the 
court at that time resided. Within a few days, as 
the queen with her maids of honour was walking in 
those stately gardens, intended, with their avenues, 
and terraces, aud fountains, to eclipse the glories of 
Versailles, the far-famed minstrel was conducted 
into her presence. ‘lhe imperial Elizabetta gazed 
with surprise at the youthful and uupretending ap- 
pearance of the little being that had set the world 
madding. She was in her picturesque Andalusian 
dress; her silver lute was inher hand, and she stood 
with modestand downeast eyes; but with a simplicity 
and freshness of beauty that still bespoke her ‘ihe 
Rose of the Alhambra.’ As usual she was accom- 
panied by the ever-vigilant Fredeganda, who gave 
the whole history of her parentage and descent to 
the inquiring queen. If the stately Elizabetta had 
been interested by the appearance of Jacinta, she 
was still more pleased when she learnt that she was 
of a meritorious though impoverished line, and that 
her father had bravely fallen in the service of the 
crown. ‘If thy powers equal thy renown,’ said she, 
‘and thou canst cast forth this evil spirit that possess 
es thy sovereign, thy fortunes shall henceforth be 
my care, and honours and wealth attend thee.’ 


Impatient to make trial of her skill, she led the 
way at once to the apartment of the moody monarch. 
Jacinta followed, with downcast eyes, through files 
of guards and crowds of couriiers. ‘They arrived at 
length at a great chamber hung in black. ‘The win- 
dows were closed to exclude the light of day: a num- 
ber of yellow wax tapers in silver sconces diffused a 
lugubrious light, and dimly revealed the figures of 
mutes in mourning dresses, and courtiers who gli- 
ded about with noiseless step and wo-begone visage. 
On the midst of a funeral bed or bier, his hands fold- 
ed on his breast, and the tip of his nose just visible, 
lay extended this would-be-buried monarch. The 
queen entered the chamber in silence, and pointing 
to a footstool in an obscure corner, beckoned to Ja- 
cinta to sit down and commence. At first she touch- 
ed her lute with a falfering hand, but gathering con- 
fidence and animation as she proceeded, drew forth 
such soft aerial harmony, that all present could 
searce believe it mortal. Astothe monarch, who 
had already considered himself in the world of spirits, 
he set it down for some angelic melody, or the mu- 
sic of the spheres. By degrees the theme was varied, 
and the voice of the miustrel accompanied the instru- 
ment. She poured forth one of the legendary bal- 
lads, treating of the ancient glories of the Alhambra, 
and the achievements of the Moors. Her whole soul 
entered into the theme, for with the recollections 
of the Alhambra was associated the story of her love. 
The funeral chamber resounded with the animating 
strain. It entered into the gloomy heart of the mon- 
arch. He raised his head and gazed around: he sat 
up on his couch; his eye began to kindle; at length, 
leaping upon the floor, he called for sword and buck 
ler. ‘he triumph of music, or rather of the enchant- 
ed lute, was complete; the demon of melancholy 
was cast forth, and, as it were, a dead man brought to 
life, ‘The windows of the apartment were thrown 
open; the glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine 
burst into the late lugubrious chamber; all eyes sought 
the lovely enchantress; but the lute had fallen from 
her hand, she had sunk upon the earth, and the next 
moment was clasped to the bosom of Ruyz de Alar- 
con. ‘The nuptials of the happy couple were short- 
ly after celebrated with great splendour; but hold— 
I hear the reader ask, how did Ruyz de Alarcon ac- 
count for his long neglect? Oh! that was all owing 
to the opposition of a proud, pragmatical, old fa- 
ther: besides, young people who really like one an- 
other soon come to an amicable understanding, and 
bury all past grievances when once they meet. But 
how was the proad, pragmatical old father reconciled 
to the match? Oh! his scruples were easily overcome 
by a word or two from the queen, especially as dig- 
nities and rewards were showered upon the bloom- 


dew-drops had fallen into the fountain. Jacinta re- 


ing favourite of royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacin- 
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ta, you know, possessed a magic power, and could 
control the stubborn heal hardest breast. 
And what came of the enchanted lute? Oh! that is 
the most curious matter of all, and plainly proves the 
truth of all this story. That lute remained for some 
time in the family, but was purloined and carried 
off, as was supposed, by the great singer Faranelli, 
in pure jealousy. At his death it passed into other 
hands in Italy, who were ignorant of its mystic pow- 
ers, and melting down the silver, transferred the 


garment. of their clothing from the time they left 
Europe until their arrival here—were filthy in the 
extreme, and in such a condition as to excite the ap- 
prehensions of all who witnessed them. 

This is the result of our present Health Laws. We 
are told that these laws render it incumbent upon the 
Health Officers of the Lazaretto to pass all vessels 
without quarantine which bring clean bills of health, 


strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The strings still 
retain something of their magic virtues. A word in 
the reader’s ear, but let it gono further—that fiddle 
is now bewitching the whole world—it is the fiddle 
of Paganini!” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, June 23, 1832. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
At a meeting of the City Councils, held on Mon- 
day evening last, the following resolutions were of- 
fered by Mr. Pettit, and agreed to:— 


Resolved, That it be respectfully suggested to the 
Board of Health, that one or more agents be imme- 
diately employed by them, in each ward of the city 
ot Philadelphia, to visit and inspect all cellars, 
yards, docks, and privies, in said ward; and to re- 
port thereon to the Board of Health, with a view to 
the prompt cleansing and purifying of all such 

laces as may be found to require the attention of that 
voard. 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was refer- 
red the communication received from the Board of 
Health on the 4th inst. be authorized to confer with 
the Board of Health, and with any committee that 
may be appointed for the purpose by the corporations 
of the adjoining districts. 

It was further agreed by the Councils, that the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars be appropriated as a fund, 
out of which all expenses incurred in taking proper 
and efficient measures to secure the health of the city, 


shall be paid. 


Mr. Willis is evidently improving in his corres- 
poudence from Europe. Several of his latest letters 
have been greatly admired, and extensively circulat- 
ed. His description of the cholera is particularly 
vivid and foreible. In the subsequent columns we 
insert another of his epistles, It may be read with 
interest. The Philadelphia belle spoken of, will be 
readily recognized by the description of her counter- 
part of Paris. 


Achille Murat has published in Paris a small vo- 
lume, entitled A Moral and Political Sketch of the 
United States of North America. 


“The Philadelphia Liberalist,” is the title of a 

ew paper, which has just been attempted in this 
city. It is edited by the Rev. Z. Fuller, a Minister 
of the Universalist Church, and will maintain the 
doctrines of that ** persuasion.” It is published at 
two dollars per annum in advance. 


‘The editors of the New York Courier & Enquirer 
published an extra on Sunday last, containing all the 
information they could eollect respecting the cholera. 
‘They disposed of itat one cent per impression, and 
gave away several thousand copies. 


We perceive that another improvement is about to 
be made in a fashionable section of our city. The 
frame buildings at the north-west corner of Chesnut 
and Second Streets, are being torn down, and their 
place isto be supplied by handsome four story brick 
buildings, with granite fronts. The proprietors of 
this property, the Messrs, Jones, inform us that the 
timber employed in the erection of the frame build- 
ings which occupy that valuable spot of ground, was 
cut by their grandfather from trees that grew at the 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets! 


EMIGRANTS. 

A gentleman of the highest respectability stated to 
us yesterday, that on Saturday last, three British 
ships arrived at our wharves, and landed several hun- 
dred emigrants, the vessels having remained at the 
Quarantine ground each about one hour, a space of 
time seareely sufficient for the most hasty and imper- 
fect examination. The names of the vessels have 
been communicated to us. The gentleman mention- 
ed that he was on one of the wharves at the time 
these vessels ‘* hauled in,” and that many of the 
passengers appeared not to have changed a single 


and whose commanders declare there is no sickness 
board. No matterhow numerous the passengers, 
or how filthy their condition, they are permitted to 
pass on to the city, and there be disgorged to min- 
gle with our community. Under such regulations 
and laws, how can we expect to escape the pesti- 
lence? 


‘The Courier and Enquirer of Tuesday has the 
following:— 
THE CHOLERA—HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


Dr. M‘Lean, who is well known to our fellow 
citizens, called upon us yesterday, with a pamphlet, 
the contents of which he was greatly desirous of 
placing before the public as soon as possible, and 
which in consequence, he took to the i odlag Post 
to be published last evening, but it probably was re- 
ceived too late for insertion. It appears by the re- 
port of a Committee of eminent Physicians sent from 
Edinburgh to Sunderland, to investigate the charac- 
ter of the Cholera, and also by the discoveries of the 
justly celebrated Dr. ABERCROMBIE, that the 
Cholera is entirely within the control of medicine AND 
EASILY CURED, if its premonitory symptoms are ob- 
served. They say that no case of Cholera has ever 
occurred so far as they have been able to ascertain, 
which has not been preceded by a buzzing in the ears 
and a locseness of the bowels, and that a powerful ca- 
thartic taken at this stage of the disease, is a CERTAIN 
AND INFALLIBLE CURE. If these symptoms are not 
attended to, and the remedy applied, then, and then 
only, does the disease become in a measure incurable. 

If this be so, and we are disposed to believe it, 
then will this scourge of the human race pass by 
us ae its track being marked by desolation and 
death. 


The Danville Intelligencer of Saturday last, says: 
—‘* The whole line of canal, from the Nanticoke 
dam to Philadelphia, is in navigable order at pre- 
sent. A packet boat is now running on the North 
Branch, from Wilkesbarre to Northumberland, 
twice a week, down on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and up on Thursdays and Mondays.” 


The packet of the 24th, with the recent winds, 
may be considered as due. She will bring import- 
ant European intelligence. We incline to the opi- 
nion that Earl Grey has resumed the reins of go- 
vernment, and thus the peace of the country has been 
preserved. If, however, it has been otherwise, and 
the Duke of Wellington has entered upon the respon- 
sible duties of premier, we are not prepared to say 
to what an extent the popular excitement has been 
earried—and should not be surprised to hear of a 
revolution. John Bull is however slow to anger, 
but if once sufficiently excited, there are no bounds 
to his fury. Should a revolution take place in Eng- 
land, it will be a far different affair from the three 
days’ contest in Paris—bloodier, and more decided 
in its results. Our last European dates presented 
the whole country in a high state of excitement, 
which was increasing rather than abating. Let the 
people be once convinced that the King has deceived 
and betrayed them at the instance of the Tory Lords, 
and their indignation will shake the British throne to 
its centre. Already at some of the public meetings, 
resolutions had been passed inviting William the 
Fourth to resign, if he believed himself incapable to 
the emergency in which the country was placed. At 
one of these meetings, composed of 50,000 persons, 
a Mr.,Grady said, the time had arrived to prove to 
the King he lives by the people, and not by the 
Lords, and that he must live for the people and not 
for the Lords:—that the people will, and can fight, 
or not fight; and that the time is come for the King 
to learn he is but the reflective power of the people, 
and without their support he is worse than any Lord. 
They had been advised, not to pay the assessed tax- 
es, but that would not amount to 3,000,000/. per an- 
num; but what would the Tories do? They would 
issue exchequer bills to double thatsum. He would 
advise them to do what his countrymen had done in 
Ireland—to make the ground too hot for them. Thé 
time was come for the King to choose between the 
Aristocracy and the people. Of the former he 
would only say that as a breath had made, a breath 
can take away. 

| A meeting of one hundred thousand persons had 


taken place at Mary-le-bone. The proceedings are 
said to have been revolutionary. These signs of the 
times are alarming. What will be the purport of 
the next news, itis impossible to say. The nation 
throughout-were certainly much exasperated, and we 
cannot conceive how the Duke of Wellington could 
continue to officiate as Minister, and at the same time 
manage to quiet the country. The moment he at- 
tempts to shed blood in order to maintain his posi- 
tion, and put down the people, from that moment 
his downfall may be dated. 


Since writing the above we have received intelli- 
gence from England twelve hours later. It confirms 
in some measure all that we have said above concern- 
ing Earl Grey. The New York Mercantile Adver- 
tiser says:—** The John & Elizabeth, which arrived 
yesterday afternoon, sailed from Portsmouth at 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th ult. The Captain 
informs us that the London mail of that morning 
brought a letter from the agent of the New York 
packets, dated the preceding evening, which assert- 
ed that the Grey Ministry had that day been recall- 
ed to office. We understand there are private let- 
ters from Portsmouth giving the same information. 


The physicians of our city have, in several instan- 
ces, been reproached as remiss in their exertions 
with regard to the acquisition and circulation of in- 
formation respecting the Cholera. ‘They have, no 
doubt, been reproached unjustly. We learn from 
one of their number that, as early as May last, a re- 
solution passed the Philadelphia Board of Health, 
addressed to the College of Physicians and Medical 
Society, which include the whole medical profession 
of Philadelphia, requesting those bodies to investi- 
gate the facts in relation to the epidemic, and to make 
reports thereon. Each society appointed from its 
raembers a committee of seven; one committee was 
entrusted with the business of preparing a report for 
the public—the other, with that of preparing a re- 
port for the profession. Both these reports have been 
made, with much labour and investigation; they are 
founded upon the most authentic documents, and that 
intended for the public is now in the hands of the 
printer, and will appear in a few days. It embodies 
a brief and accurate history of the epidemic, with in- 
structions to families and public functionaries, cal- 
culated to inform them of all facts of prevention 
and remedy necessary to be known. The sooner it 
appears, the better. 


On the appearance of the epidemic at Albany or 
New York, we have heard it said that it will be sug- 
gested to close our churches and theatres, and to 
discourage any public celebration of the approaching 
national anniversary. Such a course would be ad- 
visable and prudent. 

Many of our physicians believe, that if proper 
measures are promptly taken, the epidemic will not 
appear in Philadelphia, or if it does, it will be in a 
form so mild, as to allay, rather than increase the 
present excitement. The street commissioners 
should do their duty—the councils should be active 
and vigilant—indeed all who possess any power cal- 
culated by its exercise to cleanse the city, and thus 
to shut out the Cholera, should employ it promptly, 
and to the utmost extent. 

The following paragraphs from the New York 
Mercantile, are apposite to the oceasion—** To keep 
the mind tranquil is very necessary at the present 
season, to preserve the body healthy. Fear, if in- 
dulged in, may create much mischief. Our citizens 
are now liable to summer complaints, and also to the 
common cholera of the country—let none who may 
be so attacked, exaggerate their symptoms, nor make 
their fears magnify the malady, or imagine that they 
have the Asiatic Cholera.—Fear may create a fever, 
when the system is under excitement, more fatal 
than the original disease. In illustration of this, we 
will give an anecdote from memory, which we have 
told before. 

A pilgrim travelling on the road to Smyrna 
met the demon of the plague; ‘* Whither are you 
bound,” says the pilgrim; ‘“l’o Smyrna to kill 3000, ” 
After a time the parties met again. ‘*You killed not 
only 3000 but 30,000,” said the pilgrim; ‘*No, I kill- 


ed not more than 3000, fear killed the rest,” said 
the demon. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


We know of nothing more desirable in our city at 
this moment, than an extensive public bathing esta- 


blishment. True, we have several Bathing Houses 
in Philadelphia, well conducted, commodious and 
agreeable; but they have been established by private 
individuals, and for private gain. The great mass 
of the community are deprived of indulging in the 
luxury of a bath at these places, in consequence of 
the price—nine-tenths of the community being un- 
able to pay twenty-five cents for each indulgence. 

An extensive bathing establishment should be 
built in Philadelphia, for the accommodation of the 
whole public, and at the public expense. The price 
of a bath at such an establishment should be limited 
to the expenses necessary to keep the building in or- 
der. We can conceive of nothing that would prove 
more generally useful than an institution of the kind 
referred to,—nothing more conducive to health, 
cleanliness and pleasure. 


The editor of the New York Advertiser thinks it 
will be found on investigation that the Cholera bears 
a close resemblance to what is known in this country 
as the spotted fever. Physicians say otherwise. 


The Richmond Whig, says.—*‘ Tradition alleges 
that the Indians esteemed the Sycamore a protection 


from lightning, and in thunder storms were accus- 
tomed to seek refuge under its shade. It has also 
been alleged that a lightning stricken Sycamore was 
never seen. ‘The theory has been overthrown at 
Norfolk, where a sycamore was struck some nights 
since.” 


TEXAS. 
An intelligent article concerning Texas, recently 
appeared in the St. Louis Beacon. It gives a flatter- 


ing account of that section of country, and concludes 
thus:— 


‘* The opinion entertained by many, that the popu- 
lation of Texas is made up of individuals who have 
fled their country to evade the punishment which 
awaits the commission of crime, is erroneous. True 
it is, that there are some such characters in the 
country; but, really, I believe the character and re- 
spectability of the settlers of Texas to be as good,or 
better than I have ever yet found in any new country. 
The population of ‘Texas is represented by some to 
be 800, by others 1300 souls, and is increasing regu- 
larly. Saltto a considerable amount is made at Ma- 
tagorda and the mouth of the Brassos river. Many 
of the citizens of De Witt’s colony procure dirt with- 
in eight miles of Gonzales, which, after boiling down, 
yields one-half the quantity of good salt. ‘The fees 
of the commissioner are regulated by law, and are 
as follows:—For granting a deed to a league of 
Prairie land $15; for each labour of farming land ine 
cluded in the league $2; besides the stamped paper, 
which generally amounts to $2. The amount pay- 
able to the government is in thirds, at 4, 5, and 6 
years; that is also regulated by law, and is, for a 
league of prairie land, $30; for each labour of farm- 
ing land, not susceptible of irrigation, included in the 
league $2 50; and for each labour which can be irri- 
gated, $3 50. The fee to the secretary of the come 
missioner for his services as translator, Ke. is, on a 
deed for a league of land, $5, and on a quarter, $2. 
The surveyor is allowed by law $3 per mile. The 
fee fora certificate of admission is $5. A man of 
family is entitled to a league of land; a single man 
to a quarter of a league; and should a young man 
marry a Mexican girl, he will be entitled toa league 
and a quarter. A league of land contains 25 square 
labours of land, and is equal to 4444 English acres; a 
labour is 177 acres, 


The Richmond Whig talks thus coolly with re- 
gard to South Carolina and nullification: 


Suppose South Carolina off, gone from the Union 
—what then? Willany citizen of the U. States feel 
less confidence in the safety of his rights—of his 
country—of her capacity to resist her enemies and 
move on in fulfilment ot her great destinies? We 
presume not. Unless told it was so, no man would 
be worse off or wiser for the event. Her portion of 
Revenue, even if she pays all that Mr. M‘Duffie con- 
tends for, might be well spared from a Treasury 
whose disease is Plethora, 

In no possible contingency but one, can we foresee 
any necessity of policy or propriety, for an attemptto 
rule South Carolina back into a Union which she is 
disposed to renounce. If by throwing open her ports 
she thereby destroys that wise system of commercial 
regulation, which, commencing in 1789, has advanced 
continually in the affections of the great mass of the 
American People, self defence would force upon 
public consideration, some means, not of annoyance 
to her, but of protection to the laws and policy of the 
U. States. A cordon sanitaire around her confines 
to prevent smuggling, and one or more public vessels 
on her coast for the same purpose, would be amply 
sufficient for the defence of our Revenue laws. 

Is there danger that by passive acquiescence in her 
violence, other States would imitate her example? 
We apprehend none. She will with more probabili- 
ty retrace her steps and apply for readmission, than 
that any other will follow in those ape 


It is not premature to discuss these dark topics; for 
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i must believe the publie men of South Ca- 
prevaricators—those who have ever rank- 
ed high on the page of chivalry—or, we must sup- 
pose practical nullification to be a thing inevitable. — 
‘As to a relinquishment of the protective principle, the 
only condition which can persuade South — 
to tarry among us, that is a matter wholly out : : e 
question. Let the public thought then be turned : is 
way; let the public mind be for nulli 
tion; and let all who wish well to their country an 
countrymen, endeavour thus early to give that ae 
tion to public opinion and to the Public Councils, 
which will avert the shedding of blood. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 


BYRON. 

A popular writer in one of his late works makes 
some forcible remarks upon the rapid decline of po- 
etic taste. A fault which seems to be as generally 
admitted, as is the more evident decay of the drama. 
He plausibly enough attributes this waning of the 
lights of imagination to the extinction of a luminary, 
when influence, whether happy or malign, all have 
not hesitated to acknowledge. That the death of 
Byron may, toa certain degree, have produced the 
effect Bulwer ascribes to it, we do not hesitate to 
acknowledge; for it has ever been not one of the 
least perversities of human nature, to undervalue the 

ood which is left to us, while we lament that which 
is gone forever; and the world, therefore, may, very 
possibly, turn too deaf an ear to the lyre of live 
bardlings whilst mourning the lay of the departed 
poet. But we do not acknowledge this want of 
merited favour to literary aspirants, nor can we re- 
cognise at the present day a greater dearth of high 
poetical talent than distinguished the period which 
immediately preceded the coming of Moore, Southey, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Campbell. The fact is, 
that we have had the poetic talent of a century crowd- 
ed into a single generation: for without instituting a 
comparison between either of these individuals, and 
the Popes and Drydens of another age, when has this 
department of letters been in such a glow as in the 
years just gone by? When has England or the 
world known such a blaze of poetical genius as has 
fired the times in which we have lived? The dul- 
ness, then, of the present period is but the necessary 
consequence of such unwonted excitement. Nature 
must have her breathing spell, and this is but the 
flagging of an over excited system—a lassitude that 
is not necessarily permanent. The fields of Par- 
nassus may lie fallow for half a century, and we may 
not see any new Byrons or Moores for the next fifty 
years, but they will come again at last. The British 
reviewers, about this time, whether in a quarterly, 
monthly, or hebdomadal, have a habit of prefacing 
every critique upon a new poem, with some ingeni- 
ous theory, to account for the feeble inspiration of 
the present votaries of Apollo, and the lukewarm- 
ness, and falling off of the readers of rhyme. The 
mechanical turn and matter-of-fact spirit of the age, 
is advanced by one as unfavourable to the production 
of poetry; while, paradoxical as it may seem, ano- 
ther is the while insisting, that it is the heated and 
restless temper of the times, which, outstripping 
even the extravagant vagaries of fancy, calls for 
something more daring and original, than the ex- 
hausted stores of poetic fiction can supply. Be this 
as it may, whether from the art not holding a place 
in any system of utilitarianism, or its not keeping 
pace with the wants and spirit of the age, or whether 
rather from the public taste having been surfeited 
with poetry in the last twenty years, there is no 
doubt that it is at this moment, both as to its writers 
and its readers, in but litle favour with the muses 
and the public. Not to mention the ** Siamese 
Twins,” which was to have worked such wonders in 
the way of reforming the republic of letters, what 
have become of Montgomery’s **Satan,” and ** World 
before the Flood,” books which, while magazine 
critics played Sir Hudson Lowe, with the Napoleon 
of verse, by consigning the noble Childe to some 
barren spot on Parnassus, was to usurp his wide do- 
mains of reputation, and consign him to oblivion, ere 
his century was many years older. Both of these 
books are still the theme of scholastic praise, but 
who reads and who quotes them? What have be- 
come, and what do become of the myriads of gilt- 
edge and wire-wove octavos, with margins like 
Rockaway beach, that come smirking in morrocco 
and fancy binding from the British press every 
month, or strut with the air of an apprentice in his 
Sunday clothes, from the American, semi-yearly ; 
puffed, peeped into, and put by, perhaps for ever? 
The Rosa Matildas, and Frederick Augustus’s, that 
take a lease of immortality, in the London Athene- 
um, or Literary Gazette, are shocked to find a flaw 
in it, when the instrument comes to be revorded in 
Blackwood, or the Westminster; and those who think 
they have a fee-simple of fame, by proving title to 
the New Monthly, or Metropolitan, discover too 
soon that they are treated at will by the Quarterly 
end Edinburgh: and unless, as in the case of Bay- 
ley the song-writer, they have some collateral claim 
to consideration, by a musical alliance, they are oust- 
ed from the premises of literary notoriety, without 
any hesitation. Yet, it must be confessed, that the 
divine art inspires now less respect for its professors, 
and less interest for its productions, than it has here- 
tofore in many a year; and yet it was never more 
cultivated than at present. That every one versifies, 
or that every one is supposed to, may be judged from 


the number of albums that are lanched at every one. 
Here, to be sure, and in other large towns, perhaps, 
the bolt is mp re at you with the same slyness that 
other pieces of mischief are perpetrated. But once 
get a little beyond the borders of civilization, and 
the violence is committed with the most perfect 
openness. We have heard well authenticated in- 
stances of gentlemen being ordered to stand and de- 
liver (their poetry) in log huts, in the far west; and 
a friend in a,delicate state of health became serious- 
y indisposed from agitation, at having one of 

ourne’s embossed albums presented suddenly at 
him while in a lonely shanty on a remote branch of 
the Delaware. In fact, the muses are now so com- 
mon everywhere, that we shrewdly suspect them to 
be fit subjects for the Magdalen Report; but, alas! 
the omnipresence of these divinities by no means 
proves the universality of poetic genius. Mediocri- 
ty! mediocrity! is the stale term we must adopt as 
generic, if we would characterize the productions of 
the last few years. We find easy and varied versi- 
fication, and language (where it is not disgusting 
from the besetting foppery of expression) choice and 
elegant. We find excellent imitations, in short, of 
the best writers of this century; but of originality, 
of new trains of thought, of new lights of imagina- 
tion, we find neither the existence nor the indication; 
we see nothing in the poetry of to-day that might 
not have been written twenty years since; we find 
nothing akin to the nervous spirit of the age—and 
we do believe, unless it accommodates itself to the 
higher interests, and contributes its share to mould- 
ing the features of the time, poetry, instead of being 
revered as ** the nurse and breeder of all good,” that 
fosters into quick development the latent seeds of 
great actions, will be flung aside as the fitting bau- 
ble of boys and girls. Why did not the revolution 
in France—one of the noblest subjects (no matter 
how we now speculate about its consequences)—one 
of the most majestic, soul-stirring subjects—that was 
ever commemorated in song, why has it not pro- 
duced one that will live? Why has not the glorious 
struggle of Poland called forth one decent ode? 
Why? Because one-half of the young disciples of 
the Nine, in the world, are pre-engaged in record- 
ing their own love-lorn miseries in rhyme, and the 
other half scoffing at every thing like enthusiasm; 
because there is no precedent for such a thing in 
** Almacks,” or ** The Exclusives,” or elsewhere 
in the annals of mawkishness and petit maitre-ism. 
Because the lyre of Moore is mute, the muse of 
Campbell maudlin, because the lays of Scott are lost 
in more profitable productions; and because the man- 
tle of Byron, like the cloaks which were flung on the 
Athenian actor, serves only to overwhelm the aspi- 
rants who would assume it. 

Let us turn, then, from their feeble struggles, and 
dwell for a moment upon the character of the mighty 
master, as it stands revealed in the only authentic 
memoir we yet have of his life. 

Moore’s Life of Byron illustrates upon every page 
that aphorism of Napoleon, that **men must be 
placed in a favourable light, as well as pictures;” for 
we question if there is in the whole range of biogra- 
phy, such a thorough exposition of character, as Mr. 
Moore has given in his life of the noble bard. He 
has in fact performed the task with a fidelity that 
would amply satisfy the predilection of the illustri- 
ous subject of his labours, to expose his foilies and 
vices to the world—if, **alas! poor ghost,” he were 
conscious how uncharitably they would be passed 
upon by others. He conjured me, (says Moore, ) by 
our friendship, if, as he both felt and hoped, I should 
survive him, not to let unmerited censure settle upon 
his name, but while I surrendered hiin up to condem- 
nation where he deserved it, to vindicate him when 
aspersed, (p. 180)—and verily, Mr. Moore, like a 
Roman hast thou performed thy task? for the cha- 
racter of man was never bared to the world as is that 
of thy friend in thy thousand closely printed pages. 
“This eternal blazon should not be 

To ears of flesh and blood !”’ 

for, till the souls of men are stripped of their world- 
ly covering, and their hearts laid as naked as that of 
the unhappy poet, never will he receive the tardy 
justice he hoped this self-dissection would insure. 
We know, then, the worst of Lord Byron, and should 
recollect, when judging of his personal character, 
and comparing it with that of other celebrated indi- 
viduals, that of those whose reputations have become 
public property, there is no one that has been thus 
thoroughly denuded of the veil with which time and 
death envelop the motives of human actions. Let 
us glance at the causes why his have been so uncha- 
ritably passed upon. ‘The first outery against Byron 
was raised, not on account of his own habits, but the 
audacity with which he reflected — those of 
others. His lively little poem, ‘* The Waltz,” with 
the piquant notes subjoined to it, must have given 
offence to many in the circle in which he moved—a 
class of society he has elsewhere denominated the 
most licentious in Burope. But it was his allusions 
to royal profligacy that first drew Cown upon the no- 
ble bard those viralent attacks which so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, and were so long and industri- 
ously continued, ‘Those two stanzas upon ‘* A lady 
weeping,”’ addressed to the princess Charlotte, call- 
ed out more obloguy upon the character of the 
writer, than did even the most reckless productions 
of his pen. Byron has shown in the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, that be felt the personality and bit- 
terness of these unmanly attacks, 


* From the loud roar of foaming calumny, 
To the small whisper of the paltry few ;”’ 


while his pasquinade upon an illustrious personage, 


written at the time, evinces how little he was affect- 


ed by the threats of his enemies. ; decidedly those which treat of the part that Byron 
It was at this period, when the poet was patiently | took in the revolutionary movement in Italy, and the 
abiding the storm that assailed them from without, | more celebrated and fortunate struggle in Greece. 
and manfully struggling with pecuniary difficulties | The style of the biographer also improves as the 
within, that Lady Byron quietly abstracted herself | more masculine characteristics of his subject are de- 
from his dwelling; and left his lordship to the pleas- | veloped. He here lays aside the foppery of expres- 
ing occupation of encountering a score of bailiffs, | sion with which he elsewhere tries to lend a grace 
and perusing the lampoons that were daily lanched | to extravagance, and the sophistry with which he 
The gloss licentiousness. Not to speak of 
while 1 Ws an entirely new light upon the mo-/ the heroism of lanching in so desperate a cause, the 
live of that separation, leaves the cause of its con- | energy, conduct, and Hherkt of Byron, shone ‘ene 
tinuance exactly where it was before.. The irregu- | spicuously in the troubles at Ravenna. He appears 
larity of Lord Byron’s habits has always been the al- | to have done all that a man could do with such ma- 
leged reason of that step, and the surmises of the | terials, to bring the conspiracy to a fortunate issue; 
world are only confirmed by her ladyship’s letter. | and when it was quashed, to have served its luckless 
She thought it necessary at last to say something on | projectors with his fortune and influence at the risk 
the subject; and her publication, unsatisfactory as it| of his life. His embarking in the cause of Greece 
is, will hardly fix the blame more completely where | is now first shown in its true light by Moore. It 
her husband was always willing it should rest—upon | was not, as it has been generally considered, the en- 
his own head, thusiastic act of a man flushed with success in one 
This cool, vital thrust at the reputation of Byron, career of fame, hurrying off to achieve new triumphs 
is but a poor return upon the lady’s part for the re-| in another. Nor was it, as some represent, the last 
gard her husband preserved for her till his latest | resource of wounded vanity to retrieve a waning 
moment. It proves, too, how much the illustrious | reputation, and build up a fresh character in the opi- 
but ill-fated “ Pilgrim” was mistaken when he nions of men. On the contrary, every thing that has 
thought that there was something in his nature which come before the public on the subject tends to prove, 
would breathe when he expired, and that at least this act of Byron’s lite was acquiescence 
oasis ’ in what he considered the imperious call of duty—a 
pte melancholy, an affecting sacrifice of himself in what 
In hearts ail rocky now, the late remorse of love.” _| he believed a hopeless cause. Such Moore conclu- 
The particulars of the life which Byron led at sively shows it to have been. Whena presentiment 
Venice, form the most exceptionable part of the | “a an early death, founded upon no weak superstition, 
book. Moore has depicted the habits of the subject PUt arising from duly estimating the powers of his 
of his biography at this period, with the minuteness broken constitution, and his knowledge of the trials 
of a Flemish painter, and the grossness characteris- | f° ro the climate of Missolonghi would subject 
tic of that school of the art. Indeed, the only apolo- | the lent his presence to the contest under cireum~ 
gy for plunging into these offensive details, is, that | tees which would have withheld almost any other 
it enables him to sbow how sterling must the mettle | cog heey — a partin it. He did this, not with 
have been which was not thoroughly corrupted by | ind fervor of a martyr, (which, indeed he was, 
such base alloy. ‘The end, however, would have | and that in the noblest ot causes, ) but he brought to 
been answered as well by less exceptiouable means: the the and 
and a brief, but severe notice of these disgraceful | S°S¢ Of the man of the world, as well as the zeal o 
passages in the life of the bard, would have told with | the patriot; and, in the words of Moore, ‘the very 
sufficient force to the reader the slough in which he | firmness with which a position so lone and disheart- 
was immersed, and the energy that was requisite to | Ni" was sustained, serves, by interesting us more 
hen ta, 8 to increase our sympathy» till 
. | aimost forget admiration In pity, and half regret tha 
in spite of the poetic charm that Moore has thrown tory aki not 
around it, a sterner moralist would hardly admit to | M¢#Mt Co extenuate that looseness of habit and licen= 
be less degrading than the bondage from which he tiousness of opinion, which these memoirs show to 
had just escaped. Fashion, however, that amiable have marked a portion of By ron’s life. Indeed we 
custos morum, which winks at the political amours | feature in is, the 
of king Caucus in America, and looks leniently upon k of hi this, 
gallopading into Doctors Commons in England, has | \ "© 84S€ OF him who commits it; and this, when there 
sanctioned connections like that of Byron in Italy. | 'S.N0 necessity for thus endangering the principles 
Nor is there question but that, at the early stages of | of the weak, by confounding good and evil in paint- 
their intercourse, this lady exercised the happiest ‘5 4 pre-e so made up of both—for the redeem 
influence ‘over the disposition of Byron. In the | strong as the damning; and 
source of that influence is to be found the key to his! “© Gety, an unprejudiced person who is not bent 
- . | upon wringing a moral lesson from the story of the 
character. Haughty, wayward, and impetuous, in meet iam iated poet, judgi hi t of j i 


ne mouth, to lay down these volumes without the tri- 
seems ever to have been easily governed by those), ofa tear to his memory. 


stion fi i on. Love or 
a 4 .. | and with no equivocal sign. A termigant and a li- 
about to use them,) could always mould his nature |). tine were his cradle watehers. He had no ** mo- 


to good or evil. Not to speak of the effects of the itide oft Waa oe 
young years.”” His youth was blasted 
thwarted passion of his youth in the marriage of in its spring: and (true, indeed, like many who have 


Miss Chaworth—‘* A marriage,”’ he says, long sub- 
sequently, “in which she sacrificed a heart which built themselves monuments in the bosoms of men) 


was hers from ten years old, and a head which had | he who could move all hearts with sympathy, was 


never been quite right since;” it was the chilling of | unable to touch the one of his choice with love. He 


his domestic hearth—it was woman, austere and un- | lived, 
charitable, that drove him to waste the vigour of his | 
prime, in the dissipation of a foreign land. It Blossomiess, leafless and alone.” 
woman, artful and abandoned, that detained him in, He died—he, the man upon whom the eyes of the 
the circean Jife he had embraced; and it was woman, | world were fixed with admiration, if not with favour, 
accomplished and captivating, that won him back to | died in a cheerless barrack room, without a friend 
refinement, if not to virtue. And who shall say that or a relative to minister to him; his last moments 
a mind thus malleable through its affections, might disturbed by the clamours of a mutinous soldiery, 
not with kindness have been moulded to purity and and his eyes closed by a menial. Nay, more, his 
virtue? We do not here mistake physical tempera- very remains cannot escape contumely. His ashes 
ment for moral tendency; for we are convinced that | are excluded from a public cemetery by his country- 
gratitude, reciprocity of feeling for tenderness to- men; and there are those found, even here, in the 
wards himself, entered as largely into these attach- | land which he debighted to honour, who would brand 
ments, as they did into those friendships for whose | his name with infamy! If such are the penalties of 
fidelity through life, Byron was distinguished. | frailty and indiscretion, what ignominy is reserved 
we are told that, ‘through life, with all fur actual crime? The most bigotted prejudice can- 
his faults, he never lost a friend; that those about not deny that Byron had the elements of every thin 
him in his youth, whether as companions, teachers, great and noble in his disposition, though blende 
or servants, remained attached to him to the last; in chaotic mixture with much that was gross and re- 
that the woman to whom he gave the love of his volting. ‘lake that single trait in his character, the 
maturer years, idolizes his name; and that, with a | qverfiowing ** affectionateness” of his disposition; 
single unhappy exception, scarce an instance isto be | the wisttul yearning after something to love that 
found ef any one, once brought, however briefly, into | marked bis early boyhood; the warm and os 
relations of amity with him, that did not feel towards friendships that, where the passions of his youth an 
him a kind regard in life, and retain a fondness for the long-tried and undying kindness which he evinced 
his memory.” toward his early companions in his riper years. ‘This 
In fact, impatience of injurious treatment and gra- | single trait, leavening as it did his whole character, 
titude for the slightest kindness, are the most prom!- throughout his life, is alone sufficient to enlist our 
nent features of his character. The first burried , sympathies for the weaknesses of the poet, and com- 
him into inconsiderate hostility with his countrymen, mand our charities for bis vices. But when to this 
and the last created by some fancied obligation, was | 1s added the early leaning to religion of a heart un- 
often lavished upon strangers who could not appre- tutored in its precepts; the reverence he showed to 
ciate the emotion. He misplaced his affections upon | sacred one in after years, amid the pleasures that 
entering into life, and in matters of feeling was play- | allured and the passions that assailed him, without 
ing at cross purposes with the world ever afterward. | one principle implanted by others to foster and sup- 
And then the world took him at-his word, that his | port the sentiment,—we pity him who denies that 
heart was steeled against each kindly emotion—as | charity to the failings of one 80 strangely constituted, 
if poisoning one fount of affection would petrify all. | which, if a christian, he must know that his own re- 
How little he relished this concurrence in Opinion | quire. ‘I am no bigot,” says Byron, in a letter to 
with himself, we may gather from his exertions af- | the late Mr. Gifford, “*T am no bigot to infidelity; 
terwards to lay the phantom of gloom which he had | and did not expect that because I doubted the im- 
raised in his own shape. mortality of man, I should be charged with denying 


The most interesting pages of these volumes, are 


—"‘as lives a withered bough, 
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significance of ourselves and our world, when placed 


me to imagine that our pretensions to immortality 


ike the ruins of some pagan temple, where even the 


tive. 


-mony—an expectation which was not lessened in 
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the existenee of a God. It was the comparative in- 
in comparison with the mighty whole, that first led 


might be overrated.” ‘These, if the doubts of a 
sceptic, are at least not the cavils of an atheist. 
They are the delusions of a strange humility that 
could only exist in the perversion of so noble an in- 
tellect, agitated to its depths by so awful a question. 
To us, the mind of Byron in its desolation, seems 


shrines of idolatry awaken reverenee—for they prove 
it the abode of religion, though the worship bas been 

ryerted. The adoration of nature, in the sublime 
descriptions of her works which pervade his poems, 
if not the effect of piety in himself, may at least be 
the cause of it in others; while the darker delinea- 
tions of human passion that are blended with them, 
may well awaken a feeling of humility in the 
haughtiest bosom. Let us not be understood as vin- 
dicating the opinions of Byron. ‘There are, alas! 
too maty of them which call for the severest ant- 
madversion. But we refrain from commenting upon 
them, because we know, that of those who will not 
make the necessary allowance for the effect of mis- 
fortune upon a man of keen susceptibilities and a 
haughty spirit, there are enough to censure where 
so many are eager to condemn. We confess, too, 
that we dislike to dwell upon the blemishes that are 
stamped upon the noblest minds, to prove their af- 
finity with the meanest. We shrink from the task 
of measuring the imperfections of so glorious an in- 
tellect; we lisse it for purer and more daring feet 
than ours to trample upon the ashes of the illustrious 
eeparted. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Morning view from the Rue Rivoli—the Bois de 
Boulogne—Guiccioli— Sismondi the historian, Ec. 
As I was getting out of a fiacre this morning on 

the Boulevard, 1 observed that the driver had the 

cross of the legion of honour, worn very modestly 
under his coat. On taking a second look at his 
face, I was struck with its soldier-like, honest, ex- 

pression; and with the fear that I might imply a 

doubt by a question, I simply observed, that he pro- 

bably received it from Napoleon. He drew himself 
up a little as he assented, and with half a smile pull- 
ed the coarse cape of his coat across his bosom. It 
was done evidently with a mixed feeling of pride and 

a dislike of ostentation, which showed the nurture 

of Napoleon. It is astonishing how superior every 

being seems to become that served under him.— 

Wherever you find an old soldier of the ‘*emperor,” 

as they delight to call him, you find a noble, brave, 

unpretending man. On mentioning this circum- 
stance to a friend, he informed me, that it was pro- 
bably a man who was well known, from rather a tra- 
gical circumstance. He had driven a gentleman to 

a party one night, who was dissatisfied with him, for 

some reason or other, and abused him very grossly. 

The cocher the next morning sent him a challenge; 

and, as the cross levels all distinctions, he was com- 

elled to fight him, and was shot dead at the first 

Honours of this sort must be a very great incen- 
They are worn very proudly in France. You 
see men of all classes, with the striped riband in 
their button hole, marking them as the heroes of the 
three days of July. The Poles and the French and 
English, who fought well at Warsaw, wear also a 
badge; and it certainly produces a feeling of respect 
as one passes them in the street. There are several 
young men, lads really, who are wandering about 
Paris, with the latter distinction on their breasts, 
and every indication that it is all they have brought 
away from their unhappy country. The Poles are 
coming in now from every quarter. I meet occa- 
sionally in society the celebrated Polish countess, 
who lost her property and was compelled to flee, for 
her devotion to the cause. Louis Philip has formed 
a regiment of the refugees, and sent them to Algiers. 
He allows no liberalists to remain in Paris, if he 
can help it. The Spaniards and Italians, particu- 
larly, are ordered off to Tours, and other provincial 
towns, the instant they become pensioners upon the 
government, 

I was presented last night, with Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Ritchie, two of our countrymen, to the king. We 
were naturally prepared for an embarrassing cere- 


my case, by the necessity of a laced coat, breeches, 
and sword; matters which 1 had contended with our 
excellent minister, Mr. Rives, were neither neces- 

nor becoming to American citizens. I was 
overruled, however, and we drove into the court of 
the Tuileries; as the palace clock struck nine, in the 
eostume of courtiers of the time of Louis the twelfth, 
very anxious about the tenacity of our knee-buckles, 
and not at all satisfied as to the justice done to our 
unaccustomed Seg by the tailor. To say 
nothing of my looks, I am sure I should have felt 
much more like a gentleman in my costume bourgesis. 
By the time we had passed through the hands of all 
the chamberlains, however, and walked through all 
the preparatory halls and drawing-rooms, each with 
its complement of gentlemen in waiting, dressed like 
ourselves in lace and small-elothes, I became more 
reconciled to myself, and n to feel that I might 
possibly have looked out of place in my ordinary 
dress. The atmosphere of a court is certainly very 
contagious in this particular, 


frescoes, and guardsmen, seven or eight feet high, 
(the tallest men I ever saw, standing with halberds at 
the doors,) we were introduced into the Sulle du 
Trone—a large hall, lined with crimson velvet 
throughout, with the throne in the centre of one of 
the sides. Some half dozen gentlemen were stand- 
ing about the fire, conversing very familiarly, among 
whom was the British ambassador, Lord Grenville, 
and the Brazilian minister, both of whom I had met 
before. ‘The king was not there. The Swedish 


was the only other official person present, each of 
the ministers having come to present one or two of 
his countrymen. The king entered ina few minutes, 
in the simple uniform of the line, and. joined the 
group ac the fire, with the most familiar and cordial 
politeness; each minister presenting his countrymen 
as occasion offered, certainly with tar less ceremony 
than one sees at most dinner parties in America.— 
After talking a few minutes with Lord Grenville, 
inquiring the progress of the cholera, he turned to 
Mr. Rives, and we were presented. We stood ina 
little circle around him, and he conversed with us 
about America for ten or fifteen minutes. He in- 
quired from what states we came, and said he had 
been as far west as Nashville, ‘Tennessee, and had 
often slept in the woods, quite as soundly as he ever 
did in more luxurious quarters. He begged pardon 
of Mr. Carr, who was trom South Carolina, for say- 
ing that he had found the southern taverns not parti- 
cularly good. He preferred the north. All this time 
1 was looking out for some accent in the ‘*king’s 
English.” He speaks the language with all the care- 
less correctness and fluency of a vernacular tongue. 
We are all surprised at it. It is American English, 
however. He has not a particle of the cockney 
drawl, half Irish and half Scotch, with which many 
Englishmen speak. He must be the most cosmopo- 
lite king that ever reigned. He even said that he 
had been at Tangiers, the place of Mr. Carr’s consu- 
late. After some pleasant compliment to our coun- 
try, he passed to the Brazilian minister, who stood 
on the other side, leaving us delighted with his man- 
ner; and, probably, in spite of our independence, 
much more inclined than Cie to look indulgently 
upon his bad politics. ‘The queen had entered, mean- 
time, with the king’s sister, Lady Adelaide, and one 
or two of the ladies of honour; and, after saying 
something courteous to all, in her own language, and 
assuring us that his majesty was very fond of Ameri- 
ca, the royal group bowed out, and leit usonce more 
to ourselves. 


We remained a few minutes, and I occupied my- 
self with looking at the gold and crimson throne be- 
fore me, and recalling to my mind the world of cir- 
cumstances connected with it. You can easily ima- 
give itall. ‘he throne of France is, perhaps, the 
most interesting one in the world. But of all its as- 
sociations, none rushed upon me so forcibly, or re- 


‘tained my imagination so long, as the accidental dra- 


ma of which it was the scene during the three days 
of July. It was here that the people brought the 
Polytechnic scholar, mortally wounded in the attack 
on the palace, to die. He breathed his last on the 
throne of France, surrounded with his comrades and 
a crowd of patriots. It is one of the most striking and 
affecting incidents, 1 think, in all history. 

As we passed out [ caught a glimpse through a 
side door of the queen and the princesses sitting 
round a table, covered with books, in a small draw- 
ing-room, while a servant, in the gaudy livery of the 
court, was just entering with a waiter of tea. The 
careless attitudes of the figures, the mellow light of 
the shade-lamp, and the happy voices of children 
coming through the door, reminded me more of 
home than any thing I have seen in France. It is odd, 
but really the most aching sense of home-sickness | 
have felt since I left America, was awakened at that 
moment—in the palace of a king, and at the sight of 
his queen and daughters! 

We stopped in the antechamber to have our names 
recorded in the visiting-book—a ceremony which in- 
sures us invitations to all the balls given at court du- 
ring the winter. The first has already appeared in 
the shape ofa printed note, in which we are inform- 
ed by the ‘* Aide-de-camp of the king and the lady 
of honor of the queen,” that we are invited to a ball 
at the palace on Monday night. To my distress there 
isa litdle direction at the boitom, ** Z.es hommes se- 


are not military, once more to the awkwardness of 
this ridiculous court dress. 1 advise all Americans 
coming abroad to get a commission in the militia to 
travel with. It is of use in more ways than one. 

‘I metthe Countess Guiccivli, waiking yesterday 
in the Tuileries. She looks much younger than I an- 
ticipated, and is a handsome dlonde, apparently about 
thirty. Lam told by a gentleman who knows her, 
that she has become a great flirt, and is quite spoiled 
by admiration. ‘The celebrity of Lord Byron’s at- 
tachment would, certainly, make her a very desira- 
ble acquaintance were she much less pretty than she 
really is; and 1 am told her drawing-room is throng- 
ed with lovers of all nations, contending fora prefer- 
ence, which, having been once given, as it has, 
should be buried, 1 think, for ever. So, indeed, 
should have been the Empress Maria Louisa’s, and 
that of the widow of Bishop Heber; and yet the lat- 
ter has married a Greek count, and the former a 
German baron! 

I find 1 was incorrect in the statement I gave you 
of the duel between Mr. Hesse and Count Leon.— 
The particulars have come out more fully, and from 
the curious position of the parties(Mr. Hesse, as I 


After being sufficiently astonished with long rooms, 


stated, being the natural son of George the Fourth, 


rent en uniforme,” which subjects those of us who | 


minister, a noble looking man, with snow white hair, | ( 


and Count Leon of Napoleon) are worth recapitula- 
ting. Count Leon had lost several thousand francs 
to Mr. Hesse, which he refused to pay, alleging 
that there had been unfair dealing in the game. The 
matter was left to arbitration, and Mr. Fiesse fully 
cleared of the charge. Leon still refused to pay, and 
for fifteen days practised with the pistol from morn- 
ing till night. At the end of this time he paid the 
money, and challenged Hesse. The latter had lost 
the use of his right arm in the battle of Waterloo, 
fighting of course against Count Leon’s father, ) but 
accepted his challenge, and fired with his left hand. 
Hesse was shot through the body, and has since died, 
and Count Leon was not hurt. The affair has made 
a great sensation here, for Hesse hada young and 
lovely wife, only seventeen, and was unusually belov- 
ed and admired; while his opponent is a notorious 
gambler, and every way detested. People meet at 
the gaming-table here, however, as they meet in the 
street, without question of character. 

Carnival is over. Yesterday was ‘Mardi Gras” 
—the last day of thereign of Folly. Paris has been 
like a city of grown-up children for a week. What 
with raga all night, supping, or breakfasting, 
what you will, at sunrise, and going to bed betwixt 
morning and noon, I feel that 1 have done my devoir 
upon the experiment of French manners. I desire 
to be regular, and follow a grave vocation for the rest 
of my life. 

It would be tedious, not to say improper, to de- 
scribe all the absurdities I have seen and mingled in 
for the last fortnight; but 1 must try to give yousome 
idea of the meaning the French attach to the season 
of carnival, and the manner in which it is celebrated. 

In society itis the time for universal gaiety and 
freedom. Parties, fancy balls, and private masques 
are given, and kept up till morning. ‘The etiquette is 
something more free, and gallantry is indulged and 
followed with the privileges, almost, of a Saturnalia. 
One of the gayest things I have seen was a fancy bail, 
given by a man of some fashion, in the beginning of 
the season. Most of the distingues of Paris were 
there; and it was, perhaps, as fair a specimen of the 
elegant gaiety of the French capital, as occurred du- 
ring the carnival. The rooms were full by ten.— 
Every body was in costume, and the ladies in dresses 
of unusual and costly splendour. Ata bal costume 
there are no masks, of course, and dancing, waltzing, 
and gallopading followed each other in the ordinary 
succession, but with all the heightened effect and ad- 
ditional spirit of a magnificent spectacle. It was real- 
ly beautiful. There were officers from all the Eng- 
lish regiments, in their fine showy uniforms; and 
French officers who had brought dresses from their 
far off campaigns; ‘lurks, Egyptians, Mussalmen, 
and Algerine rovers—every country that had been 
touched by French soldiers, represented in its richest 
costume, and by men of the finest appearance. There 
was a colonel of the English Madras cavalry, in the 
uniform of his corps—one mass of blue and silver, 
the most splendidly dressed man I ever saw; and 
auother Englishman, who ts said to be the successor 
of Lord Byron in the graces of the gay and lovely 
Countess Guiccioli, was dressed as a Greek; and be- 
iween the exquisite taste and richness of his costume, 
and his really excessive personal beauty, he made no 
ordinary sensation. ‘The loveliest woman there was 
a young baroness, whose dancing, figure, and face so 
resembled a celebrated Philadelphia belle, that I was 
constantly expecting ber musical French voice to 
break into English. She was dressed as an eastern 
dancing-girl, and floated about with the lightness and 
grace of a fairy. [ler motion intoxicated the eye 
completely. 1 have seen her since at the Tuileries, 
where, in a waltz with the haudsome duke of Or- 
leans, she was the single object of admiration for the 
whole court. She isa small, lightly-framed crea- 
ture, with very little feet, and atace of more bril- 
liancy than regular beauty, but all airiness and spirit. 
A very lovely, sadlilens-Sebhiing English girl, with 
large sleepy eyes, was dressed as a Cireassian slave, 
with chains from her ankles to her waist. She was 
a beautiful part of the spectacle, but too passive to 
interest one. ‘There were sylphs and nuns, broom- 
girls and Italian peasants, and a great many in rich 
Polonaise dresses. It was unlike any other fancy 
ball l ever saw, in the variety and novelty of the 
characters represented, and the costliness with which 
they were dressed. You ean have no idea of the 
splendour of a waltz in such a glittering assemblage. 
It was about time for an early breakfast when the 
ball was over, 


The private masks are amusing to those who are 
intimate with the circle. A stranger, of course, is 
neither acquainted enough to amuse himself within 
proper limits, nor incognito enough to play his gal- 
lantries at hazard. I never have seen more decided- 
ly triste assemblies than the balls of this kind which 
I have attended, where the uniform black masks and 
dominos gave the party the aspect of a funeral, and 
the restraint made it quite as melancholy. — 

The public masks are quite another affair, They 
are given at the principal theatres, and commence at 
midnight. ‘The pit and stage are thrown into a bril- 
liant hall, with the orchestra in the centre; the mu- 
sic is divine, and the etiquette perfect liberty. There 
is, of course, a great deal of vulgar company, for 
every one is admitted who pays the ten francs at the 
dor; but all classes of people mingle in the crowd; 
and if one is not amused, it is because he will neither 
listen nor talk. I think it requires one or two masks 
to get one’s eye so much accustomed to the sight, 
that he is not disgusted with the exteriors of the wo- 
men. There was something very diabolical to me 
at first in a dead, black representation of the human 


face, and the long black domino. Persuading one’s 
= there is’beauty under such outside, is 
ike getting up'a passion fora woman, for 
the sake of ber rind—diffienlt, rather. I soon be- 
came used to it, however, and amused myself infi- 
nitely. One is liable to waste his wit, to be sure; 
for in a crowd so rarely bien composee,as they se 
it, the undistinguishing dress gives‘every one the op- 
portunity of bewildering you; but the feet and man- 
ner of walking, and the tone and mode of expression 
are indices sufficiently certain to decide, and give in- 
terest to a pursuit; and, with tolerable caution, one 
is paid for his trouble, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty. 

At the public masks, the visiters are not all in do- 
mino. Ovue-half, at least, are in caricature dresses, 
men in petticoats, and women iu boots and spurs.— 
It is not always easy to detect the sex. An English 
lady, a carnival acquaintance of mine, made love suc- 
cessfully, with the aid of a tall figure and great spi- 
rit, to a number of her own sex. She wore a half 
uniform, and was certainly a very elegant fellow.— 
France is so remarkable indeed, for effeasinate look- 
ing men and masculine looking women, that half the 
population might change costume to apparent advan- 
tage. ‘The French are fond of caricaturing English 
dandies, and they do it with great success. The 
imitation of Bond street dialect in another language 
is highly amusing. There were two imitation ex- 

uisites at the ‘* Varietes” one night, who were 

ressed to perfection, and must have studied the 
character thoroughly. ‘The whole theatre was in a 
roar when they entered. Malcontents take the op- 
portunity to show up the king and ministers, and 
these are excellent, too. One gets weary of fun. It 
isa life which becomes tedious long before carnival 
is over. It is a relief to sitdown ence more to books 
and pen. 

The last three days are devoted to street-masking. 
This is the most ridiculous of all, Paris pours out 
its whole population upon the Boulevards, and guards 
are stationed to keep the goers and comers in sepa- 
rate lines and prevent all collecting of groups on the 
pave. People in the most grotesque and absurd 
dresses pass on foot, and in loaded carriages, and all 
is nonsense and obscenity. It is difficult to conceive 
the motive which can induce grown up people to go 
to the expense and trouble of such an exhibition, 
merely to amuse the world. <A description of these 
follies would be waste of paper. 


On the last night but one of the carnival, I went 
toa ball at the palace. We presented our invita- 
tions at the door, and mounted through piles of sol- 
diers of the line, crowds of servants in the king’s li- 
very, and grovesof exotics at the broad landing places 
to the reception room. We were ushered into the 
Salle des Marechals—a large hall, the ceiling of 
which rises into the dome of the ‘Tuileries, orna- 
mented with full length portraits of the living mar- 
shalsof France. Agallery of a light airy structure 
runs round upon the capitals of the pillars, and this 
when we entered, and at all the after hours of tle 
hall, was crowded with loungers from the assembly 
beneath—producing a splendid effect, as their glit- 
tering uniforms passed and repassed under the flags 
and armour with which the ceilings were thickly 
hung. The royal train entered presently, and the 
band struck up a superb march. ‘Three rows of vel- 
vet covered seats, one above another, went round the 
hall, leaving a passage behind, and in front of these 
the queen and her family made a cireuit of courtesy, 
followed by the wives of the ambassadors, among 
whom was our countrywoman, Mrs. Rives. Her 
majesty went smiling past, stopping here and there 
to speak toa lady whom she recognized, and the king 
followed her with his eternal and painfully foreed 
smile, saying something to every second person he 
encountered: ‘There was not « passably handsome 
woman in the train, our dignified country woman, 
Mrs. R. alone excepted. The princesses have good 
faces, and the second one has an expressson of great 
delicacy and tenderness, but no beauty. As soon as 
the queen was seated, the band played a quadrille, 
and the crowd cleared away from the centre for the 
dance. The Duke of Orleans selected his partner, a 
pretty girl, who, I believe, was English, and forward 
went the head couples to the exquisite music of the 
new opera—Robert le Diable. 


I fell into the little cortege standing alout the 
queen, and watched the interesting party dancing in 
the head quadrille for an hour. ‘The Duke of Or- 
Jeans, who is nearly twenty, and seemsa thoughtless 
good-natured, immature young man, moved about 
very gracefully with his handsome figure, and seem- 
ed amused, and quite unconscious of the attention he 
drew. The princesses were vis-a-vis, and the sec- 
ond one, a dark haired, slender, interesting girl of 
nineteen, had « polytechnic scholar for her partner. 
He was a handsome, gallant-looking fellow, who 
must have distinguished himself to have been invited 
to court, and I could not but admire the beautiful 
mixture of respect and self confidence with which he 
demanded the hand of the princess from the lady of 
honour, and conversed with her during the dance.— 
If royalty does not seal up the affections, 1 could 
searce conceive how a being so decidedly of nature’s 
best nobility, handsome, graceful and confident, 
could come within the sphere of a sensitive-looking 
girl, like the prineess Christine, and not leave more 
than a transient recollection upon her fancy. The 
music stopped, and I had been 80 oceupied with my 
speculations upon the polytechnic boy, that I ha¢ 
scarcely noticed any other person in the dance. He 
led the princess back to her seat by the dame d’hon- 
neur, bowed low, coloured a litle, and mingled 
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A few. minutes after L saw him in 

i owd. ew minutes alter 
+a quite alone, leaning over the railing and 
looking down upon the scene below, having appa 

rently abandoned the dance for the evening. From 
something in his face, and in the manner o cons 
his sword, | was certain he had come to the pa wes 
with that single object, and would dance no ase 
I kept him in my eye most of the night, and - ott 
sure that he did not. If the little romance a 
out of it was nota true one, it was not because the 
material was 

A very plain, ill-dressed young . 
soon ‘with the elder princess. I asked 
lish officer of my acquaintance who he a, “ 
Harry Vane,” was hisanswer. You should see e 
unknightly shoulders on which this gallant — 198 
descended! [expressed my astonishment, my 
friend pointed toa low-browed, ill-natured, interior 
looking man, standing by the wall her 
“There,” said he; ‘tis a duke, the lineal descen lant 
and heir to the titles of the Cardinal Richelieu.”— 
It was a young man, whom I had seen very often at 
parties, and had uniformly wondered how so ordi- 
nary and unattracting a person could ever have found 
his way or kept his ooting in the gay world. Ihave 
made the acquaintance of one gentleman, however, 
since I have been in France, who seems to have in- 
herited the talent with the name and blood of his an- 
cestors. He is a Villiers of the Buckingham and 
Clarendon race, and just now a colleague with Dr. 
Bowring, in his private, political embassy to the 
French court. He isa radical, and certainly knows 
more of America than all the other foreigners I have 
heard speak upon the same subject together. I have 


man, was dancing 


found such universal ignorance of America among 


all classes of people here, that [ begin to be aston- 
ished at even a knowledge of the names of our capi- 
tals. hata young man, of the highest blood of 
England, should possess a minute knowledge of our 
politics and social distinctions, surprised me as much 
as an ignorance on the subject would have done six 
months ago. A traveller from the moon would find 
it much easier, than an American, to make the ex- 
istence and geography of his country comprehended. 

As I was still looking at the quadrille dancing be- 
fore the queen, Dr. Bowring took my arm, and pro- 
posed a stroll through the other apartments. I found 
that the immense crowd in the Salle des Marechals 
was but about one-filth of the assembly. We passed 
through hall after hall, with music and dancing in 
each, all crowded and gay alike, till we came at last 
to the Sudlle du ‘'rone, where the old men were col- 
lected at card tables and in groups for conversation. 
My distinguished companion was of the greatest use 
to me here, for he knew every body, and there was 
scarce a person in the room who did not strongly 
excite my curiosity. One-half of them, at least, 
were maimed; some without arms, and some with 
wooden legs, and faces scarred and weather-burnt, 
but all in full uniform, and nearly all with three or 
four orders of honour on the breast. You would 
have held your breath to have heard the recapitula- 
tion of their names. At one table sat Marshal 
Grouchy and General Excelmans; in a corner stood 
Marshal Soult, conversing with a knot of peers of 
France; and in the window nearest the door, General 
Bernard, our country’s friend and citizen, was ear- 
nestly engaged in talking to a group of distinguished 
looking men, two of whom, my companion said, 
were members of the Chamber of Deputies. We 
stood a momeut, and a circle was immediately form- 
ed around Dr. Bowring, who is a great favourite 
among the literary and liberal people of France. ‘The 
celebrated General Fabvier came up among others, 
and Cousin, the poet. Fabvier, as you know, helda 
chief command in Greece, and was elected governor 
ot Paris pro tem, after the ‘* three days.” He is a 
very remarkable looking man, with a bead almost 
exactly resembling that of the bust of Socrates. ‘The 
engravings give lim a more animated and warlike 
expression than he wears in private. Cousin is a 
mild, retired looking man, and was one of the very 
few persons present not in the court uniform. Among 
so many hundred coats embroidered with gold, his 


plain black dress looked singularly simple and poet- 
like. 


{ left the diplomatist-poet conversing with his 
friends, and went back to the dancing rooms. Music 
aud female beauty are more attractive metal than dis- 
abled generals playing at cards; and encountering in 
my way Mr. I1., an attache to the American lega- 
tion, L inquired about one or two faces that interested 
me, and collecting information enough to pass 
through the courtesies of the dance, I found a part- 
her, and gave my self up, like the rest, to amusement. 

Supper was served at two, and a more splendid 
affair could not be conceived. A long and magnifi- 
cent hall, on the other side of the Salle du T'rene, 
wus set with tables, covered with every thing that 
France could afford, in the royal services of gold and 
silver, and in the greatest profusion. There was 
room enough for all the immense assemblage; and 
when the queen was seated with her daughters and 
ladies of honour, the company sat down, and all was 
us quiet and well regulated as a dinner party of tour. 

Atter supper the dancing was resumed, and the 
queen remained till three o’clock, At her departure 
the band played cotillons or waltzes with figures, in 
which the Duke of Orleans displayed the grace for 
which he is celebrated; and at four, quite exhausted 
with fatigue and heat, [ went into the long glass ve- 
randah, built by Napoleon as a promenade for the 
Empress Maria Louisa, during her illness, where 
tea, coffee, and ices were served to those who wished 
(hem after supper, It was an interesting place enough, 


and had my eyesand limbs ached less, I should have 
liked to walk up and down, and muse a little upon 
its recollections, but swallowing my tea as hastily as 
possible, | was but too happy to make my escape, 
and get home to bed. 

It is now the middle of April, and sitting at my 
window on the tue Rivoli, 
the long, clipped avenues of the Tuileries, and see 
an arch of green leaves, the sun of eight o’clock in 
the morning just breaking through the thin foliage 
and dappling the straight, even gravel-walk below, 
with a look of summer that makes my heart leap.— 
The cholera has put an end to dissipation, and one 
gets up early from necessity. tis delicious to step 
out before breakfast, and cross the street into those 
lovely gardens, for an hour or two of fresh air and 
reflection. 1t is warm enough now to sit on the stone 
benches about the fountains, by the time the dew is 
dry; and I known nothing so contemplative as the 
occupation of watching these royal swans in the 
dreamy, almost imperceptible motion with which 
they glide around the edges of the basins. ‘The gold 
fish swim up and circle about the breast of the im- 
perial birds with a motion almost as idle; and the 
old wooden-legged soldier, who has been made war- 
den of the gardens for his service, sits nodding on 
one of the chairs, or drawing fortifications with his 
stick in the gravel; and so it happens, that in the 
midst of a gay and busy city one may feel always a 
luxurious solitude; and, be he ever so poor, loiter all 
day if he will, among scenes which only regal muni- 
ficence could provide for him. With the Seine 
bounding them on one side, the splendid uniform 
facade ot the Rue Rivoli on the other, the palace 
stretching across the southern terrace, and the thick 
woods of the Champs Elysees at the opposite gate, 
where could one go in the world to give his taste or 
his eye a more costly or delightful satisfaction? 

The Bois de Boulogne, about which the Parisians 
talk so much, is less to my taste. It isa level wood 
of small trees, covering a mile or two square, and cut 
from corner to corner with straight roads for driving. 
The soil is sandy, and the grass grows only ‘in tufts, 
the walks are rough and either muddy or dusty al- 
ways, and, barring the equipages and the pleasure of 
a word in passing an acquaintance, [ find a drive to 
this famous wood rather a dull business. I want 
either one thing or the other—cultivated grounds 
like the Tuileries, or the wild wood. 

1 have just left the Countess Guiccioli, with whom 
I have been acquaiuted for some two or three weeks. 
She is very much frightened at the cholera, and 
thinks of going to America. ‘Yhe conversation turn- 
ed principally upon Shelley, whom, of course, she 
knew intimately; and she gave me one of his letters 
to herself as an autograph. She says he was at times 
a litle crazy —‘‘fou,” as she expressed it—but that 
there never was a nobler or a better man. Lord By- 
ron, she says, loved him like a brother. She is still 
in correspondence with Shelley’s wife, of whom also 
she speaks with the greatest affection. ‘here was 
several miniatures of Byron hanging up in the room, 
and I asked her if any of them were perfect in the 
resemblance. ‘*No,” she said, ‘this was the most 
like him,” taking down an exquisitely finished minia- 
ture by an ltalian artist, il etait beaucoup plus 
beau—beaucoup!—beaucoup!”* She reiterated the 
word with a very touching tenderness, and continued 
to look at the picture for some time, either forget- 
ting our presence, or affecting it. She speaks Eng- 
lish sweetly, witha soft, slow, honied accent, break- 
ing into French whenever she gets too much inter- 
ested to choose her words. She went on talking in 
French of the painters who had drawn Byron, and 
said the American, West’s, was the best likeness. I 
did not like to tell her that West’s picture of herself 
was excessively flattered. Iam sure no one would 
know her from the engraving of it at least. Her 
cheek bones are high, her forehead is badly shaped, 
and altogether, the frame of her teatures is decidedly 
ugly. She dresses in the worst taste, too, and yet, 
with ali this, and poetry and celebrity aside, the 
Countess Guiccioli is both a lovely and a fascinating 
woman, aud One whom a man of sentiment would ad- 
mire even at this age, very sincerely, but not for 
beauty. She has white and regular teeth, however, 
and her hair is incomparably the most beautiful | 
ever saw. [tis of the richest and glossiest gold, 
silken and luxuriant, and changes, as ihe light falls 
upou it, with a mellow softness, than which nothin 
could be lovelier, It is this and her indescribably win- 
ning manner which is lost in a picture, and there- 
fore, itis perhaps fair that she should be otherwise 
flattered. Her drawing-room is one of the most agree- 
able in Paris at present, and it is one of the chief 
agi emens which console me for a detention in an at- 
mosphere so éréste as well as dangerous, 


My bed-room window opens upon the court, in the 
interior of the hotel Rivoli, in which I lodge. In 
looking out occasionally apon my very near neigh. 
lours opposite, 1 have frequently observed a gray- 
headed, scholar-like, fine-looking old man, writing 
at a window in the story below. One does not trou- 
ble himself much about his fellow-lodgers, and I had 
Sven this gentleman at his work at ail hours, for a 
month or more, without curiosity enough to inquire 
even his name. ‘lhis morning the servant came in, 
with a Mon Dieu! and said Md. Sismondi was fright- 
ened by the cholera, and was leaving his lodgings at 
that moment. ‘The name startled me, and makin 
some inquiries, 1 found that my gray-headed neigh- 
bour was no other than the celebrated historian of 
Italian literature, and that I had been living under 
the same roof with him for weeks, and watching him 
at bis classical labours, without being at all aware of 


look through one of 


| 


~> 

the honour of his neighbourhood. He isa Xind, be- 
nevolent-looking man, of about sixty, I shoult! think; 
and always had a peculiarly affectionate manner to 
his wife, who, l am told by the valet, is an English- 
woman. I regretted exceedingly the opportunity I 
had lost of knowing him, for there are few writers 
of whom one retains a more friendly and agreeable 
remembrance. 

In a conversation with Mr. Cooper, the other day, 
he was remarking of how little consequence any one 
individual found himself in Paris, even the most dis- 
tinguished. We were walking in the Tuileries, and 
the remark was elicited by my pointing out to him 
one or two celebrated persons, whose names are suf- 
ficiently known, but who walk the public prome- 
nades, quite unnoticed and unrecognized. He said 
he did not think there were five people in Paris who 
knew him at sight, though his works were advertised 
in all the bookstores, and he had lived in Paris one 
or two years, and walked there —: This was 
putting a strong case, for the French idolize Cooper; 
and the peculiarly translateable character of his 
works makes them read even better in a good trans- 
lation than in the original. It is so all over the con- 
tinent, lamtold. ‘The Germans, Italians,and Span- 
iards prefer Cooper to Scott; and it is easily account- 
ed for when one remembers how much of the beauty 
of the Waverly novels depends on their exquisite 
style, and how peculiarly Cooper’s excellence lies 
in his accurate, definite, tangible descriptions. There 
is not a more admired author in Europe than Coop- 
er, itis very certain; and lam daily asked whether 
he is in America at present—so little do the people 
of these crowded cities interest themselves about 
that which is immediately at their elbows. 


*“But he was much more beautiful--much--much.”’ 


From the London Court Journal. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 


A Play in Five Acts. By James Sheridan Knowles. 
E. Moxon, Bond street. 

As copious notices of this Drama have appeared 
in another department of our journal during the last 
two weeks, we shall not renew them here, but mere- 
ly observe that the play is now published, and it fully 
bears out all that our dramatic contributor has said 
of it. We shall give an extract,—choosing the scene 
in which Julia accepts the hand of Lord Rochdale in 
despite of her real feelings towards Clifford. There 
is great spirit and dramatic effect in the scene; and 
the touch of nature, which we have put in italics is 
exquisite. 

An apartment in Masten HEARTWELL’s house. 
(Masrer WaLtER discovered looking through title- 
deeds and papers. ) 

So falls out every thing as | would have it, 
Exact in place and time. This lord’s advances 
Receive she,—as, I augur, in the spleen 

Of wounded pride she will,—my course is clear. 
She comes—all’s well—the tempest rages still. 


(Juxza enters, and paces the room in a state of high 
excitement. ) 

Julia. What have my eyes to do with water? Fire 
Becomes them better! 

Walter. True. 

Julia. Yet must I weep 
To be so monitor’d, and by a man! 

A man that was my slave! whom I have seen 
Kneel at my feet from morn till noon, content 
With leave to only gaze upon my face, 

And tell me what he read there, —till the page 

I knew by heart, I ’gan to doubt I knew, 
Emblazon’d by the comment of his tongue! 

And he to lesson me! Let him come here 

On Monday week! He ne’er leads me to church! 
I would not profit by his rank, or wealth, 

Tho’ kings might call him cousia, tor their sake! 
I'll shew him I have pride! 

Walter. You’re very right! 

Julia. He would have had to-day our wedding-day! 
I fix’d a month from this. He pray’d and pray’d, 

I dropp’d a week. He pray’d and prayed the more! 
I dropp’d a second one. Still more he pray’d! 

And IL took off another week,—and now 

i have his leave to wed, or not to wed! 

He’ll see that I have pride! 

Walter. And so he ought. 

Julia. O! for some way to bring him to my foot! 
But he should lie there! Why, ‘twill go abroad, 
That he cast me off. ‘hat there should live 
The man could say so! Or that I should live 
Yo be the leavings of a mau! 

Walter. Thy case 
I own a hard one. 

Julia. Hard! will drive me mad! 

His wealth and title! IL refused a lord— 

I did! that privily implored my hand, 

And never eared to tell him on’t! So much 
I hate him now, that lord should not ia vain 
Implore my hand again! 

Walter, You’d give it him? 

Julia. I would. 

Walter. You’d wed that lord? 

Julia. That lord ’d wed;— 

Or any other lord,—only to show him 
That f could wed above him! 
Walter. Give me your hand 


g} And word to that. 


Julia. There! Take my hand and word! , 

Walter. That lord hath offered you his band again. 

Julia. He has? 

Walter. Your father knows it: he approves of him. 
There are the title-deeds of the estates, 


Sent for my jealous scrutiny. All sound,— 

No flaw, or speck, that e’en the lynx-eyed law 

Itself could find. A lord of many lands! 

In Berkshire half a county; and the same 

in Wiltshire, and in Lancashire! Across 

The Irish Sea a principality ! 

Aad not a rood with bond or lien on it! 

Wilt give that lord a wife? Wilt make thyself 

A countess? Here’s the proffer of his hand. 

Write thou content, and wear a coronet! 

Julia (eagerly). Give me the paper. 

_ Walter. There! Here’s pen and ink. 

Sit down. Why do you pause? A flourish of 

The pen, and you’re a countess, 

Julia. My poor brain 
Whirls round and round! J would not wed him now 
Where he more lowly at my feet to sue , 
Than e’er he did! 

Walter. Wed whom? 

Julia. Sir Thomas Clifford. 

Walter. You’re right. 

Julia. His rank and wealth are roots to doubt; 
And while they lasted, still the weed would grow, 
you pluck’d it. No! That’s o’er—That’s 

one! 

Was never lady wronged so foul as I! ( Weeps). 
Walter. Thou'rt ~ pitied. ( 
Julia (aroused). Pitied! Not so bad 

As that. 

Walter. Indeed thou art, to love the man 
That spurns thee! 

Julia, Love him! Love! If hate could find 
A word more harsh than its own name, I’d take it, 
‘To speak the love I bear him! ( Weeps). 

Walter. Write thy own name, ~ 
And show /im how near a kin thy hate’s to hate. 

Julia (writes). *Tis done! 

Walter. ’Tis well! I’ll come to you anon! [Ezit. 

Julia (alone) I’m glad *tis done! I’m very glad 

’us done! 

I’ve done the thing I ought. From my disgrace 

This lord shall lift me ’bove the sine | of scorn— 

That idly wags its tongue, where wealth and 

State need only beckon to have crowds to laud! 

Then how the tables change! The hand he spurn’d 

His betters take! Let me remember that! 

Vl grace my rank! I will! Vil carry it 

As | was born to it! I warrant none 

Shall say it fits me not:—but, one and all 

Contess I wear it bravely, as [ ought! 

And he shall hear it! ay! and he shall see it! 

I will roll by him in an equipage 

Would mortgage his estate—but he shall own 

His slight of me was my advancement! Love me! 

He never lov’d me! if he had, he ne’er 

Had given me up! Love’s nota spider’s web 

But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 

By only blowing on’t. He never lov’d me! 

He knows not what love is—or, if he does, 

He has not been o’er chary of his peace! 

And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife, 

Lost!—lost to him for ever! Tears again! 

Why should I weep for him? Who make their woes 

Deserve them! what have I to do with tears? 


PARENT AND CHILD. 


There is nothing in the whole system of family 
government so a undersiood, as the relation 
of parent to child. Some parents seem to imagine 
that they must be the veriest of tyrants; that the na- 
tural bent of human nature, is evil in the extreme; 
that their duty to their children, requires them to be 
despotic in every thing that relates to them; that they 
must be reserved towards them, and always keep the 
rod suspended over their backs. ‘This they think ne- 
cessary, in order to insure obedience, and, as we have 
often heard it expressed, ‘to break the stubborn spi) it 
of children!’—Oihers, for fear of cooling the natural 
ardour of childhood, and through a mistaken notion 
of parental affection, impese upon them no restraint 
whatever, but indulge them in every gratification, no 
matter how dangerous to their morals, or how inju- 
rious to their health. 


We have not had much experience in this matter, 
it is true; but it seems to us, that a rigid discipline 
in family government, is alike unwise and unneces- 
sary. This thing of ‘breaking the stubborn spirit of 
children,’ is the wrongest notion in the world; is 
equalled in point of error and folly, only by that lax 
system of family government, (or rather no system 
at all,) which holds the reins of authority so loosely, 
that they are no check whatever to the evil inclina- 
tions of youth. ‘There is a course to pursue, which 
lies directly between these, but which has nothing in 
common with either. This course, which is to com- 
mence with the child in the cradle—to teach it from 
the first implicit obedience to paternal authority— 
and as it advances in life, and the faculties of the 
mind expand, ¢0 treat it as a eompanion, to make of 
it a confidant, and to act towards it without reserve, 
is happily pointed out in the following extract from 
a tract entilled ‘Brief hints to parents on (he subject 
of Education.’ It is not often that we find so much 
good sense in so short a space, upon this important 
subject, as is contained in this extract. We are in- 
debted for it to the ‘Courier,’ a very excellent paper 
printed at Ravenna, in this state. —£d. Mirror. 


Success in education depends more on prevention 
than cure—more on forming habits than laving in- 
junctions—more on example than precept. it is im- 
portant, however, that rules laid down should be 
strictly enforced, till obedience becomes habitual. 


But when is this interesting busiuvess to be b 
and how pursued? _ 
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It is to be begun from the cradle. The first step 
is to teach the infantile subject implicit obedience to 
parental authority: and then to rule with such mo- 
deration and sweetness, that it shall entirely trust 
and love the hand that guides it. In this way, the 

ood impressions made upon the young mind, are 
fikely to be indelible. Persevering, yet gentle firm- 
ness, begun in infancy, establishes proper discipline, 
procures obedience, and prevents almost all punish- 
ment. 

The subjection of a child’s will may be effected 
before its understanding is sufficiently enlarged to be 
influenced by reasoning. Generally the first inclina- 
tiona child discovers, is will. The first business of 
a parent, therefore, is to subject it. An infant will 
reach out its hand to take something improper for it 
to have; if its hand be then withheld, and the counte- 
nance and expression of the parent refuse indulgence, 
unmoved by its cries or struggles, it will soon learn 
to yield. “And by uniformly experiencing denial, 
equally firm, whenever its wishes ought not to be 
granted, submission will become familiar and easy. 

But prudent parents, while they are careful to 
subdue self-will in the child, will be equally care- 
ful to cherish in it every appearance of benevolence 
and affection. ; 

As children advance in age, and the faculties of 
the mind expand, parents, by an easy familiar mode 
of conversing with them, and adapting their lan- 
guage to their age and capacity, may acquire almost 
unbounded influence over them. If parents were thus 
careful to cultivate the young mind from the first 
dawn of reason, watching every opportunity of com- 
municating instruction, they would be rarely disap- 
pointed in having their children grow up around 
them, all that they could reasonably desire them to 
be. 

It is by enlightening the understanding, that chil- 
dren are to be brought to feel the true ground of 
paternal authority. Injunctions and restraints, if soft- 
ened by endearment, will generally find returns of 
obedience, and ungrateful claims to liberty will 
rarely oppose paternal advice bestowed with meek- 
ness. Early to impress the tender mind with clearly 
defined perceptions of right and wrong, is very im- 
portant. Much misery may be prevented by it. 

The fond endearments of paternal love, produce 
an attachment in the breast of the child. A judicions 

arent will take advantage of this circumstance, to 
ay a foundation for that entire freedom, which ought 
ever to exist between parents and children. If con- 
fidence has been early invited by endearing affabi- 
lity, and established by prudence, reserve in the child 
will seldom have place in maturer years. 

When children are accustomed freely to unbosom 
themselves, and unreservedly to reveal their wishes 
to the parental friend, who is most interested in their 
welfare, what advantages must result to them, and 
what pleasure to the mind of an affectionate parent! 
When parents thus become to their children, the 
familiar friends, the unreserved confidants, the sym- 
pathizing partners of their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and disappointments; a hold on the mind is obtained 
which will continue when authority ceases; and will 
prove a safeguard through the most critical periods 
of life. 

Young people who are treated as companions by 
judicious parents, are seldom addicted to degrading 
practices. ‘They will even forego many indulgences 
to avoid displeasing them, or giving them pain. 

And there are few young people who would not 
gladly avail themselves of parental advice and expe- 
rience, if not discouraged by want of freedom in the 

arent. Therefore, if we would have children un- 

osom their thoughts to us, their confidence must be 
invited by kindness and condescension. Not a con- 
descension to improper indulgences, but a conde- 
scension that increases paternal authority in right 
government. ‘There is no fear of losing respect for 
right authority, by freedom and familiarity: it is by 
that we gain their confidence, and thus learn to know, 
and to correct their faults. 

Pure affection is so directed to the happiness of 
the child, that while it endeavors, by kindness and 
love, to prevent any thing like forced obedience, it 
also guards against that kind of liberty by which it 
loses its authority. —Cincinnati Mirror. | 


AN EDITOR’S SCRAPS. 
° From the New York American. 
*¢ What’s ina name??? There is much in it! and 
you, uncourteous reader, who are now sneering at 
the affected title with which we head these scraps, 
are unwittingly paying homage to our acuteness in 


placing it there, by being provoked into reading what |’ 


otherwise you would have skipped over, to hurry on 
to ** the accident departmert.” What’s ir aname? 
We will answer that question, when you finda Mary 
who has not blue eyes and golden hair; an Eliza 
that is not intelligent and sprightly; a Louisa that is 
not short, with black hair, a piquante figure, and nose 
somewhat retrousse; a Julia that is not gentle, or a 
Kate bright-eyed and spirited. What’s in a name? 
Ask thine own heart, surly questioner, if the attri- 
tion of this rude world hath not effaced all fond re- 
cords—all pressures past, that youth once copied 
there, if there are not some, the sound of which can 
even now startle thee from thy worldly stoicism, 
and belie the character thou wouldest belicve thine 
own. 

‘© With address,” says a shrewd writer, “‘ one can 
make vanity reveal things which would not be con- 
fided even to friendship.” Many a mark of regard 
which years of affection could not call forth, has 
been elicited by a single stroke of flattery. Still the 


language of compliment is anything but the lan- 
guage of the heart; and at the shrine of love as at 
the altar of religion, we cannot be ready with ‘lip 
service’? when the soul is swelling with devotion. 

‘* His words fell from him piecemeal, interrupted 
as if he had first to think what he was to say, then 
how it was to be said, and as if after all it was only 
by an effort of continual attention he completed a 
sentence.”? How perfectly this passage from Scott 
describes the slovenly habits into which some people 
allow their conversation to run; and yet nothing 
can be more impertinent than thus dawdling a sub- 
ject of conversation before general hearers, One has 
no right to tax people to listen to what he is not suf- 
ficiently interested in to give it his undivided atten- 
tion for the moment. ‘* A habit of strictly attending 
to that in which we happen to be engaged, whatever 
it is,” says a Scotch philosopher, ‘* produces clear- 
ness and readiness of comprehension, presence of 
mind, accuracy of knowledge, and facility of expres- 
sion.” ‘To which we might add, as a general cau- 
tion against indulging in what is called ** absence of 
mind,” that in most of the transactions of life, he 
whose ‘* wits are a wool gathering,” is pretty sure 
to get fleeced. 

We forget who it is that says, ‘* one don’t please 
long in society when he seeks it only because tired 
with himself;” but there is certainly much truth in 
the observation. Ennui, like yawning, is conta- 
gious, and there should be a quarantine established 
at the door of every gay assemblage, to prevent in- 
fected persons from entering. 

In Col. Todd’s Annals ot Rajasthan, just publish- 
ed, speaking of voluntary martyrs among the East 
Indian Brahmins, the Col. relates: 

**We have seen one of these objects, self-condemn- 
ed never to lie down during forty years, and there 
remained but three to complete the term. He had 
travelled much, was intelligent and learned, but, far 
from having contracted the moroseness of the re- 
cluse, there was a benignity of mien and a suavity 
and simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. 
He talked of his penance with no vain glory, and of 
its approaching term without any sensation. The 
resting position of this Druid (vanaperis) was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree, 
in the manner of a swing, having a cross bar on 
which he reclined. The first years of this penance, 
he says, were dreadly painful; swollen limbs affected 
him to that degree, that he expected death; but this 
impression had long since worn off.” 

So much for the effect of custom. To what strange 
uses may we come at last! Think of a living man 
never once lying down for thirty-seven years! And 
yet, so thoroughly does use breed a habit ina man, 
many become reconciled to the penance, and even 
comfortable under its endurance. What a lesson, 
exclaims the moralist, might be derived from such 
an example of human patience to teach fortitude un- 
der hardship, and perseverance in the formation of 
good habits. 

Pomposo is one of those men whom you can nev- 
er see in private. Should you meet him alone on 
one of the solitary keys of the Florida coast, he 
would accost you asif receiving company ata levee, 
and apologize for the sand bank affording him no op- 
portunity of offering you 4 chair. He ever reminds 
us of Madam de Stael’s observation, that one cannot 
have a tete a tete with an affected person, for the 
assumed character will always make a third party. 

No man in town is more liked by prudent moth- 
ers than the insipid Lucius. It is a common error, 
says aclever writer, to mistake vacuity for virtue, and 
ignorance for innocence, 

They who, in religion or politics, will make no 
sacrifice to prejudice, but would force all men to 
their own way of thinking, remind us in times of 
public tranquility, of the Persian prelate; who in the 
reign of Theodosius the younger, brought desola- 
tion upon the once flourishing homes of the Chris- 
tians, by the rash zeal which indaced him to destroy 
a temple of the Guebres, ‘*Those skinners of stone,” 
(as the Arabs called those whom the love of gain ur- 
ges to every extremity, ) who to enrich the shrine at 
which they worship would destroy a portion of this 
Union, should tremble lest when the sacrifice is 
made it may not involve them in a general destruc- 
tion. 


S BRI 


ECT POETRY. 


From the Union Times. 


A PINDARIC STORY.—sy A RAW HAND. 
Perhaps you know Lorenzo Dow, 
Who was, has been, and is now 
A wandering preacher, 
A comical odd sort of creature; 
it happened once, (the story’s true, I vow,) 
Isay it happened that Mr. Dow 
Was travelling o’er the hills, 
Enduringallthe ills 
A wandering life is subject to— 
And these are neither small nor few ; 
It chanced upon a dark and stormy night, 
He passed a house and saw a glimmering light; __ 
He call’d and asked to stay,—the woman said he might, 
Good Lord! how fast "twas raining! 


The husband was away at training, 


Or somewhere clse—there was a fellow there, 

A big stout Knave he was, with yellow hair; 

He'd come for no good purpose you may swear. 

They got some tea— Lorenzo went to prayers, 

Then sought his bed, forgetting all his cares, 

With conscience clear, and heart light as a feather ; 

While Madam and her “ friend” slipped off together, 

Not to Lorenzo’s bed room, but another— 

*T was now I reckon about nine o'clock, 

At half past tweive there was a thundering knock 

At the front door—it wes the husband come, 

Pretty well charged with good New England rum, 

The lady swither’d now which way to send 

Her pro tem husband, our big red haired friend ; 

A woman though has always some expedient, 

And fire skull now was glad to be obedient. 

In an old hogshead was a score of rags, 

Just thrown in loose, they were not tied in bags, 

In there the lady chuck’d her paramour, 

Then hastened in her night gown to unlock the door; 

In came the husband staggering and reeling, 

And lean’d his musket up against the ceiling, 

He seem’d disposed to make a devilish rout, 

Smacking his fists and kicking chairs about— 

‘ Don’t make a noise,” the lady mildly said, 

** You'll wake the stranger that’s up stairs in bed ;” 

“ Stranger! who? who?”—* hush! hush! you drunken 
creature ; 

The man I mean is Mr. Dow, the preacher!” 

* Old Dow! O ho, by gosh, I'll have some fun, 

I'm just about drunk enough to run 

My rigs upon 

The whining, canting, 

Preaching, ranting 

Old rogue—Hallo! Mr. Dow, 

I've heard as how, 

*Mongst other tricks, some evil, 

You sometimes try to ‘raise the devil;’ 

So now come down, 

You wandering clown, 

And try your hand.” 

Quoth Dow, “ [cannot understand 

What in the name of sense you would be at, 

With ‘raising the devil, and all that.” 

“ Well,” says the other, “ I dont want your chat, 

But come and to the work sir; or by thunder 

I'll lay your lean and wind dried body under 

My feet, and tramp your life out.” 

Lorenzo found it allin vain, 

To argue, reason or explain, 

With such a drunken brute as this, 

So he got upand witha solemn phiz, 

Ask’d for some brimstone and some fresh hog’s lard, 

Says he, ‘in that old skillet it shall be prepar’d.” 

He took a jack-knife then, and split a shingle, 

With this he meant his horrid dose to mingle, 

He had it mixed and melted in a minute, Se 

Then stooping dawn he muttered something in it, 

Latin or Dutch, 

I can’t tell which, 

The husband’s courage now began to fail, 

His knee joints trembled, and his face turn’d pale! 

‘ Open the door,” says Dow, * and let him out, 

Or he'll tear off your shingle roof I doubt.” 

His horrid match he kindled at the fire, 

The blue flame rose as high as his head or higher, ; 

Straight to the rags he went, and thrust his firebrand in, 

“Come forth,” he cries, “ thou author of all sin!” 

Out jump’d the devil with a hideous roar, 

Belching forth fire and brimstone on the floor, 

And I believe was never heard of more. 


THE BROKEN VOW. 
Lines addressed to one who will understand them. 


Go, false one, go—and not one sigh 
Shall pierce the heart that’s free ; 

No tear again shall dim the eve, 
That turns no more to thee; 

A faithful heartcannotrepine, 

When freed from one as false as thine, 
Waite’er its fate may be; 

My only shame is now, that e’er 

I deem’d thee worthy of a tear. 


Fool that I was! to let one thought 
Of thee in fondness rise! 

But it was frenzy, and it wrought 
A blindress o’er my eyes; 

I loved thee then with reckless love, 

Which neither friends nor foes could move— 
Such love is seldom wise— 

But now I see thee as thou art, 

And gladly throw thee from my heart. 


Remember how in joy I stood, 
Thy hand within my own, 

Once in the green aud spring clad wood, 
When we were there alone, 

And there I listen’d to thy word, 

And to thy vow, which angels heard, 
Breathed in affection’s tone, 

That thou wouldst be forever mine, 

Though earth against us should combine. 


Remember what thy lips oft spake, 
And sealed with solemn oath, 
That noneshould tempt thee e’er to break 
The tie that bound us both. 
Where is thy truth, thou trait’ress! where ? 
That oath shall haunt thee iu despair, 
As falsehood ever doth ; 
And others now shall deal with thee 
Falsely as thou hast dealt with me. 


Yes, thine shall be a hapless way, 
For every joy will fade, | 

Where falsehood such as thine may stray, 
With Plighted faith betrayed; 

I shall forget, and love again, | 

But thine is guilt’s abiding stain, 
Cold -hearted, faithless maid! 

Nor will I envy him his rest, 

Who slumbers on thy perjured breast. 


TO MAY.—BY LEIGH HUNT. 

May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleasure is a duty : 
Month of maids that milk the kine, 
Bosom rich, and breath divine ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers ; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 
Lovers’ love, and poets’ praises; 
O thou merry month complete, 
May, thy very name is sweet! 
May was maid in olden times, 
And is still in Scottish rhymes ; 
May’s the blooming hawthorn bough; 
May’s the month that’s laughing now. 


I no sooner write the word, 

Than its seems as though it heard, 
And looks up, and laughs at me, 
Like a sweet face, rosily ; 

Like an actual cdlour bright, 
Flushing from the paper’s white, 
Like a bride that knows her power, 
Started in a summer bower. 


Ifthe rains that do us wrong, 
Come to Keep the winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks, 
I can love thee, sweet, in books; 
Love thee in the poets’ pages, 
Where they Keep thee green for ages; 
Love and read thee, as a lover 
Reads his lady’s letters over. 
Breathing blessings on the art, 
Which commingles those that part. 


There is May in books forever ; 
May will part from Spenser never; 
May’s in Milton, May’s in Prior, 
May’s in Chaucer, Thomson, Dyer; 
May’s in all the Italian books; 
She has old and modern nooks, 
Where she sleeps with nymphs and elves 
In happy places they call shelves, 
And willrise, and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms. 


Come, ye rains, then, if ye will, 
May’s at home, and with me still; 
But come rather thou, good weather, 
And find us in the fields together. 


MARRIED. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kiely, Mr. FRANCIS 
ROSSELOT, of France, to Miss LUCY ANN ANDER. 
SON, of this city. 

On the Lith inst. by Alderman G. Bartram, ANTHONY 
WORRUS, to ANN 'THOMAS, all of this city. 

On Sunday, 3d inst, at Trinity Church, corner of Sixth 
and Spruce streets, by the Rev. Mr. Vanderbrecht, Mr. 
JOHN CONNELLY, to Miss MARY KREMER, 3d daugh- 
ter of Mr. Francis Kremer, all of the Northern Liberties. 


On Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 


Boyd, Mr. CHALKI.EY BAKER, to Miss ELIZABETH 
BARTON, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday morning, the 12th inst. by the Rev. Zilots 
Fuller, Mr. SAMUEL R. LENTZ, to Miss MARY A, 
daughter of Edwin T’. Scott, Esq. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. W. L. M‘Calla, CLE- 
MENT FINLEY, M. D. of the U.S. Army, to ELIZA- 
BETH, youngest daughter of Samuel Moore, Esq. Directer 
of the U.S. Mint. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
EDWARD LEWIS, to Miss CATHERINE CATHCART. 

On the 6th instant, by Elder Frederick Plumer, Mr. 
CHAS. CONOVER, to Miss ELIZABETH RANDOW, 
all of Southwark. 

On the 12th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JESSE AD- 
AMS, to Miss ANN KORN, 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. 
to Miss SARAH CALLAHAN, both of 
this city. 

On the I4th inst. by the same, Mr. WM. TORBERT, Jr. 
of Elkton, Md. to Miss ADELINE M. SILVERS, of Chris- 
tiana Bridge, Delaware. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Geo. Cookman, Mr. DAVID 
AMBER, to Miss ANN CRAF'T, of the county. 

On Thursday evening, by the saine, Mr. JAMES FAN- 
ADY, to Miss SARAH MIDDLETON, all of this city. 

At New Orleans, on Saturday evening, 2d instant, by 
the Rev. Abbe Mond, Captain AMBrose 38. Page, to Miss 
Fanny E. Fouey. 

On Monday evening, the 18th instant, by John Laws, 
Esq., Mr. Joun Guyant, to Miss Auuice Rurr, all of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 17th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, Mr. Jeremtan Cuuss, of Engiand, to the all 
accomplished Mrs. AMELIA DeREDING, Widow of the late 
celebrated Captain Dereding, of the Spanish arnry. 


DI ED. ‘ 


On Tuesday morning, of scarlet fever, in the 2Ist year 
of her age, JEMIMA SATTERTHWAIT, widow of the 
late Richard Satterthwait. 

On the morning of the 13th instant, ELIZABETH G. 
MORRIS, relict of the late Caspar W. Morris. 

On Thursday morning, the 14th inst. JOUN WESLEY 
QUIGLEY, son of John Quigley, aged 6 years, 4 months 
and 14 days. 

On Thursday morning, after a short illness, MARY 
ANN, daughter of Joseph Sillers, aged 2 years and 9 
months. 

On Tuesday night, in the 84th year of her age, Mrs. 
HANNAH CLAY, relict of the late Rev. Siator Clay. 

On the 15th inst. after a lingering iJiness, ABIG AIL, 
wife of Johu H. Warder, in the 4eth year of her age. 

On Friday morning, 15th inst. Mrs. RACHEL CAR. 
PENTIER, after a lingering iliness, which she bore with 
christian fortitude and resignation, in the 57th year of her 
age. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. ELIZABETH HORTZ, in 
the 65th year of her age, after a lingering illness. 

On Sunday morning, after a short illness, JAMES, son 
of Wm. and Mary Rice, in the 14th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, Mr. WiILLIAMSIMON. 

On'Saturday, 16th inst. Capt. JOSEPH TURNER, in the 
64th year of his age. 

On Friday, of pulmonary consumption, JOHN PAUL, 
Jr. son of the late Joseph M. Paul, of this city, in the 23d 
year of his age. 

On Friday, MARIA DEETS, ‘widow of the late Chris- 
topher Deets, aged 42 years. 

On Tuesday, 5th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH METZKER, 
wife of John Metzket, in the 25th year of her age, after a 
short but severe illness, which she bore with astonishing 
fortitude. 

On Monday morning, aftera short illness, Martua, 
youngest daughter of John Wilson, in the second year of 
her age. 

On Sunday evening, Mrs. Mary McBaripe, in the 56th 
year of her age. 

On Tuesday, the 19th instant, after a short, but severe 
illness, LAWRENCE J. HuGues, long a respectable teacher 
of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, in the 4th year of his age, Ropert 
K., youngest son of Andrew C. Barclay. 

On Sunday, 17th instant, Mrs. ELeEANoR Cassepy, con: 
sort of Francis Cassedy, aged 53 years. 

On the 14th instant, at Mount Vernon, Jonn A. Wasn- 
INGTON, Esq. Proprietor of that estate. 


oO Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of 
everydescription executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office, 
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